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State of the Barowrrer,in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THER MOMErER In the 


open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of, rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from April 
26 to May 25. 1809, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. 
Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 
April mM. WN. In Pts. 
Zo , 29.95] 45 | 16 | 05 | Ram 
Q7 | 29.9 | 38 | 48 | 0.02 | Showers 
25 | 29.71] 39 | 46 | O.15 Rain 
| 29.91] 35 | | —— | Clear 


30 | 29.72] 38] 57 0.01 | Hail 
| 38] 53 | 0.02 | Ditto 


29.52) 861 56] 0.01 Hail 
3] 89.731} 30} St | | Clear 
29.7 40 | 56) 0.08 Showers 
29.91} 88 | 531 0.01 Ditto 
6) 80.05) 40 60 | 0.05 Ditto 
7) 80.14] 48 | 63 Clear 
S| $0.13! 47 | 66 | ——_ | Ditto 
9} 30.1 48 | 69 | —— | Ditto 
10 30.11) 48 | 70 | Ditto 
1] 48 75 Ditto 
12; 30. 7S | Ditto 
48°73 | | Ditto 
14 30.08] 52 75 | | Ditto 
5 | 29.98} 52; 77 | | Ditto 
1G | 29.98) 50; 65 | —— | Ditto 


7 1 30. 46 | Gk | OO Showers 
18 | 29.88] 48! 66 | Clear 
19 | 29.75! 464 59 0.005 | Showers 


| Days. 
Th. 1 
Fr. 2 
| oa. 
Su. 4+ 
M. 5 
Tu. 6 


W. 7 
Th. 
Fr. 9 
da. 10 
Su. 1] 
M. 12 
Tu. 13 
14 
Th. 15 
rr. 16 
Sa. 17 
Su. 18 
M. 19 
Tu. 20 
W. 21 
Th, 22 
Fr. 23 
Sa. 24 
Su. 25 
M. 26 
Tu. 27 
W. 28 
Ph. 29 


20 | 29.74] 51 7 70 | | Clear 
21 29.85! 50} 62} 0.2 | Rain 
2 S001) 50 6) 0.02 Showers 
23 | 30.1 49'1 65 | ——— | Ditto 
24 | 30.8 50 | 67 Clear 
S01 | 50) 69 | —— | Ditto 


Quantity of Rain 1.055 
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MOON'’s PHASES 
For June 1809. 

Apparent tune at Edinburg?. 
D. H. M. 
Last Quar. 5. 2.15. morn. 
New Moon, 13. 3.29. 
First Quart. 20. 11.46. even. 

Full Moon, 27. 2. 56. 


June 4. King George IIL. born, (17 


38.) 


5. Duke of Cumlerland, born, (1771.) 


21. Midsummer, ox longest day. 
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Maj of the Seat of War in GERMANY- 


consideration of the miterest ex- 
ciied by the recent events on the 
Continent, we have month, insiead 
of the accustomed view, given a inap, 
on a pretiy large scale, of the prin- 
cipal seat of warin Germany. We 
have paid particular attenuon to i- 
cide all the places which have been 
the theatre of remarkable conitlicts. 


Statements respacting a newly-invented 
Bank Norte. 
“ Te ts better to prevent crimes than to 
unish them.” 
Beccaria on crimes and punish- 
ments, Chap xh. 
INCE the period at which Scot- 
land first boasted of Napier of 
Merchistoun, who gave to the world 
the astonishing discovery of the Lo- 
garithmic calculations, an agreeable 
and extensive progress has been made 
i every art or accomplishment which 
can heighten civilization, or tend to 
the embellishinent of the human mind. 
Phis opinion, so trite, and which does 
Noi require to be elicited by any profun- 
city of remark, but is familiar to the 
Most superficial ohserver, applies to a 
great part of the European continent, 
and to Scotland as a part of Great 
niain in particular. By a necessary 
“onsequence flowing out of our union 


with England, we have become a com- 
merciai people, and are parucipators in 
that great system which has procured 
for Britain the dominion of the sea. 
While the most powerful efforts of 
human indusiry have thus been called 
into acuion, our love of and success in 
learning, has suflered no abatement. 
If it does not ai this moment exist 
in allits ancient strength, it s.ands e- 
levated and refined by the freedom of 
modern government, and by the nicer 
taste of the times in which we exist. 
So far then we are on a level with the 
most celebrated of our contemporary 
nations. Our progress in navigation 
and commerce has been rapid, and 
when allowance is made for the unhap- 
py state of the world, we will be 
found at this moment to advance with 
giant steps. If our contributions to 
the stock of inventions for aiding 
commercial enterprise have not ! cen 
many or brilliant, they have, when ma- 
tured and acted on, produced the most 
solid and material advantages. 
remarks on the national advancement 
of this country have been suggested 
to my observation by a discovery 
which Mr James .\rcher, a native of 
Edinburgh, has, by dint of genius and 

industry, lately given to the world. 
“very person who has had occas- 
sion to be engaged in extensive pecu- 
niary transactions, is aware of the evil 
which may arise ‘rom the issue of for- 
ged paper money. Many instances 
have. 
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have occurred to shew the extent to 
which this species of fraud may be car- 
ried by dexicrous and designing per- 
sons, the necessity of whose circumstan- 
ces, or the irregularity of whose desires 
may prompt them to the commission 
of a crime for which hundreds oi lives 
have been sacrificed to the justice of 
the country. These are facts perfect- 
ly notorious, and while the bénevo- 
lent man deprecates the evils thus pro- 
duced, he will surely at the same time 
wish that some means were discovered 
by which this source of moral evil and 
personal inconvenience might be era- 
dicated 

Aciuated, no doubt, by motives 
such as these, and guided by professional 
skill, Mr James Archer, Engraver in 
London, has Jately produced a speci- 
men of a bank note, which, from its 
peculiarity of composition, shall pre- 
veni the possibility of a forgery. It 
would be needless to enter into a des- 
cription of this invention, because, 
from the want of technical language, 
by which to express myself, I should 
only perplex or distort the ideas of 
the public, upon a specimen of art 
at once beautiful and pleasingly sim- 
ple. Vechnical terms (even if I 
could use them) would certainly be 
mysterious to a great portion of 
those who may read this statement, 
and I need only quote from one of 
our best literary Journals, the Month- 
ly Magazine. 
ces the invention thus: — “ The 
note may be comprehended at one 
glance, consisting merely of straight 
and waved lines, curiously combined, 
and forming a variegated tint, at once 
simple in appearance, and inimitable 
in execution, reconciling two  princi- 
ples naturally in divect opposition to 
each other.” In a letter addressed 
to myself, Mr Archer observes : 

* You would perceive from the 
advertisement that several of the most 
distinguished artists have Leen consult- 
ed, whose opinions are decidedly in 


‘ts favour. I shall, as concisely as 


‘Lhat work announ- 


possible, state a few explanatory ob- 
servaions. ‘lhe work is done by an 
instrument invented by, and known 
only to myself. The mathematical 
accuracy ot the execution so far excels 
that produced by the common mode 


of engraving, that a striking diflerence. 


would be evident on a single glance 
of the eye to one familiarized to the 
original. But the impracticability of 
copying machine-ruling by the ordi- 
nary precess of engraving, is so uni- 
versally admiited that it requires little 
to be said on it. No artist in London 
would make the attempt. ‘he va- 
tiation oi line from straight to waved, 
and from waved to straight, not only 
increases the dithculty df copying by 
the usual mode, but effectually secures 
it against all imitation whatever, by 
any otherinsirument at present Known, 
In the consiruction, I have particularly 
studied simplicity, avoiding every thing 
of a complex or picturesque appear- 
ance, that the eye might comprehend 
the whole,—that it might be generally 
understood, and the forger deprived ot 
the advantage of crowded Jabour un- 

der which to hide his difficulty.” 
Were not the evidence so strong, 
and also the most satisfactory which is 
produced by the organs of sight, no- 
thing farther would be necessary to 
convey a favourable idea of the in- 
vention, than this modest explanation 
by the author, 1 consider 1t as very 
complete, so much so, as to preclude me 
from advancing any thing else on the 
direct merits of the specimen. In the 
spirit of this intention, I will use Mr 
Archer’s expressions in a letter of a 
more recent date than that alreacy 
quoted. In one part of this letter Air 
Archer observes, that he is sensihle it 
is unnecessary to “ point out the frivo- 
lity of any objections which can be 
brought against” his plan. He thinks, 
that to these who have any fears as 
to the probaLility of forging his note, 
the most pertinent answer would be 
made by a proposal that they should 
attempt it thenselves, “ The import- 
tance 
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ance of the object” (he says) “ made 
me very cautious in offering it to the 
public, but confirmed by the opinton 
of many of the best judges in London, 
I have reason to belicve 1 should not 
be disgraced by its adoption.” 
Simpliciiy, in short, is the chief fea- 
ture of Mr Archer’s invention, and on 
this feature alone, 1am certain that 
prejudice will attack and decry his 
proposal, ‘The general opinion upon 
works of art is, that, in order io pre- 
vent facility of imitation, they should 
be iatricate, and hid under some sci- 
entific quibble. In certain cases, the 
waut of such a requisite would go far 
to destroy the merit of a proposal such 
as the present, but it does not at ail 
apply io writing or engraving, and the 
atiempt to eniorce it can only be made 
by prejudice or misconception. It 3s 
with much satisfaction 1 can produce, 
in support of this opinion, che tesiimo- 
ny of Mr Edmond shutterworth, a 
gentleman, who, while he is amiable 
aS a man, is so distinguished as an ar- 
tist, being the first person in Scotland 
Who has executed ornamental writing 
upon a scientitically elegant, and ra- 
tional plan. In one of his works pub- 
lished some years ago, that gentleman 
assumes, that were the consiruction of 
our bank -notes simplitied, forgery 
would be rendered much more uncom- 
mon. Were not modesty in Mr But- 
terworth a quality, «s remarkable as 
his capability to judge on such a sub- 
ject, he might have asserted, that by 
the preservation of a systematic simpli- 
city, the recurrence of a felonious imi- 
tation might be altogether done away. 
Upon the principles which are so 
beautifully demonstrated by the en- 
lightened and benevolent Beccaria, 
much applause would be due to that 
man who, in Britain, should prevent, 
or even check the progress of a crime, 
by which so many lives are lost to 
the state. And surely we will all 
concur with the Italian philosopher in 
declaring, that he deserves praise who 
frevenis the commission of evil, far 


more than he who fiunishes the act af- 
ter it has been committed. In this 
view, Mr Archer has “ been very po- 
litely requested by a gentleman of 
Lincoln’s Inn, connected with a so- 
ciety of the first respectability, who 
are preparing certain publications on 
legisiative justice, to have”? a descrip- 
tion of his note, “inserted in the work.” 
If Mr Archer’s plan shall be adopted 
to any extent, he will then have the 
praise of useluness in a very important 
point;—that of serving the essential in- 
terests of commerce, by protecting it 
from the influence of forgery, an evil so 
obnoxious to them. His proposal has 
been submitted to the inspectior of the 
public for some months ; he courts in- 
vestigation, ind has procured the com- 
plete approbation of a number of the 
most celebrated names among the ar- 
tists of Britain. His labours are not 
liable to be smothered by the frowns, 
nor his honours to be estranged from 
the rightful owner by the childish ma- 
lice of offended or misplaced power : 
No booby Admiral or General need 
to fear that they can suffer by a com- 
parison with Mr Archer, begause his 
merits are of a higher cast than those 
incidental to the profession of that 
class of men, though not so command- 
ing, nor so obvious to vulgar admira- 
tion. He is thus secured from those 
attacks which are often so shamefully 
successful, His merits are at the tri- 
bunal of public opinion, as it may be 
influenced by the probable effect of 
his efforts on the individual and com- 
bined interests of the people at large. 
Their judgments are often wofully be- 
wildered, when the considerations of 
power or wealth interfere; but when 
their own immediate interests are sub- 
mitted to their deliberative powers, they 
commonly decide with vigorous discri- 
mination. This statement and remarks 
have been hastily compesed, from the 
pride which I feel when I am an instru- 
ment in promoting an useful object. 

28h Mey 1302 Alex. Henderson. 
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Criticism on of Pictures 
for 1808. 


To the Editor. 

SIR, 
IN compliance with my promise, I 

take up the snbject of last year’s 
Exhibition ; and in attempting a de- 
scription of what has now been so long 
temoved.from public inspection, must 
beg your indulgence, asI can be guid- 
ed only by recollection, and the help 
of the old catalogue. 

No 1 George Watson.—Portrait of 
a gentleman, (Sir John Dalrymple.) 
—A well painted portrait; a good 
likeness, and agreeably coloured. 

83. Ditto.-—Portrait of Bishop 
Hay.—An excellent picture ; of for- 
cible and striking expression ; but the 
drawing and colouring of the hands 
not equal to the other parts. 

91. Ditto.—A full length portrait 
of Lieut. Col. Stuart of Allanbank.— 
A picture of very considerable merit, 
tho’ somewhat whimsically represent. 
ed, and coloured in a greenish tone ; 
reminding us in some measure of Mr 
Fuse li’s conceits. 

3. A. Nasmyth.—Landscape ; view 
of Stirling Castle. —An excellent pic- 
ture, of great effect ; the distance ma- 
naged in a very agreeable and able 
manner. This view has been pairted 
by various artists, and by some of e- 
minence from England ; but we have 
little hesitation in preferring this, in 
point both of truth and effect, to any 
of these we have seen. 

45. Ditto.-—View of Windermere ; 
another excellent landscape.— The on- 
ly objection we have to this, as well 
as to the preceding, is a rather too 
gay and florid style of colouring. 

132. Ditto.—View in Glenshira, 
near Inverary ; a capital landscape.— 
The scenery extremely bold ; the trees, 
rocks, and water, all represented in 
this able artist’s best manner. Wa- 
ter, in all its states and aspects, we 
consider to be the forte of Mr N. 


$2. W. Douglas.—Full length mi. 
niature of Mrs Boswell of Auchinleck, 
A pretty and highly finished drawing. 

40. Ditto.—Another ditto, Mrs 
Ansiruther Thomson, ditto.— Both of 
these miniatures shew a sort of finish- 
ing, and a degree of labour,which puts 
us in mind of engraver’s copies, ra- 
ther than original pictures ; still they 
are extremely prettily executed. 

G1. 4. Carse.—Tent Preaching.— 
A composition of great merit; well 
drawn, andtolerably coloured ; the cos- 
tume of the whole admirable. We par- 
cularly admired an old genileman in 
black, placed near the centre of che 
picture, full of fanatical fervour and 
whiskey. 

101. Ditto. —A_ brawlin an ale- 
house.—- Another performance of much 
merit. The miller, (the hero of the 
piece, ) lays down the law in great style, 
but shews rather io much of his teeth. 

68. Ditto. —The Chapman. Mr 
C’s best picture in this exhibition.— 
‘the self complacency and cajoling 
menner of the principal personage, 
are admirably depicted ; and the effect 
produced on the bystanders, is finely 
and characteristically pourtrayed. 

149. P. Nasmith.—A view in In- 
verary park.—We may perhaps be 
excused of dogmatism, or undue par- 
tiality, in calling this, (all things con- 
sidered,) the best Picture in last year’s 
exhibition. ‘The drawing and colour- 
ing are both excellent ; and the whole 
landscape recals to us strongly the 


works of Jac. Ruysdael and Hobbima ; - 


partaking strongly of the excellencies 
of both these masters. 
76. W. Lizars.—The Earl of Bu- 
chan crowning Master Gaitie.- A 
much better picture, by a very young 
artist, than, we should have conceived, 
the subject admitted. Jt is indeed 
ably and excellently composed and 
drawn, tho’ on a very large scale, and 
extremely well coloured 
J. Henning.—Some excellent por- 
traits in chalk ; one of Dr Carlyle ia 
parts- 
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Wernerian Natural History Society. 


Particular ;—-also some excellent me- 
dallion portraits. 
Rev. Mr Thomson. —-Some 
landscape compositions, in black chalk. 
P. leona excellent tlower At the meeting of this Society “ 
pieces, of great truth and delicacy of the 13th May, the second part 
colouring. Mr R. Bald of Alloa’s highly inte- 
| cannot conclude without ‘obsery- esting mineralogical description of 
ing, that the exhibition of 1808, tho’ was > giving a 
; ticular account of two very re- 
very respectable, was still greatly in- ty 
ferior, both in point of excellence and Markable slizs or shifts in the strata, 
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Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 
History Sociery. 


variety, to that of the present year. 
I am, Sir, &c. 


P. §. Annexed, you have a list of 
the names of the different artists in 


each exhibition : 


Exhibition, 1808. 


Mr Geo. Watson 
Mr James Foulis 
Mr John Henning 
Mr Alex. Nasmyth 
Mr J. Woolford 
Mr Wm. Findlater 
Mr Jas. Stevenson 
Mr J, Brooks 

Mr John Beugo 
Mr J. Morrison 
Mr Alex. Galloway 


Mr Wm. Douglas 
Mr Jas. Howe 
Mer Waiter Weir 
Mr Peter Gibson 
Mr John Moir 
Mr J. Watson 

Mr N. Plimer 

Mr A. Carse 

Mr W. H. Lizars 
Mr Mich. Morrison 
Mr ‘T. Brooks 


near 1000 feet in depth, and by means 
of which the main coal-field of the 
county is divided into three fields, on 
all of which extensive collieries have 
been erected. 

The Rev. Mr John Fleming of 
Bressay laid before the Society an out- 
line of the Flora of Linlithgowshire, 
specifying only ‘such plants as are 
omitted by Mr Lightfoot, or are 
marked as uncommon by Dr Smith. 
This, he stated, much to the Socie- 
ty’s satisfaction, was to be considered 
as the first of a series of communica- 
tions, illustrative of the natural history 
4 his native county. 


Mr Pat. Nasmyth {Mr J. Thom Mr P. Walker, advocate, stated a 
Mr P. Syme Mr R. Morrison _ curious fact in the history of the com- 
Exbdibition, 1809. moneecl. A number of eels, old and 


Mr Geo, Watson 
Mr James Foulis 
Mr H. Raeburn 
Mr Jo, Henning 
Mr J. Woolford 
Mr Wm. Findlater 
Mr Jas. Stevenson 
Mr J. Brooks 
Mr John Beugo 
Mr J. Morvison 
Mr Alex.Galloway 
Mr Pat, Syme 
Mr Wm. Douglas 
Mr Jas, Howe 
Mr Walter Weir 
Mr John Moir 
Mr J. Watson 
Mr A. Carse 
Mr Mich. Morrison 
Mr T. Brooks 

t D. Somerville 
Mr Robert Scott 

It Peter Gibson 


Mr Morrison 
Mr Wm. Shiels 
Mr Alex. Kay 
Mrs Miles 

Mr T. Woolnoth 
Mr Ed. Mitchell 
Miss E. Grant 
Mr A. Mason 
Capt. Ramage 
Mr Alex. Fraser 
Mr Don, M‘Leod 
Mr Alex. Reddach 
Mr S. Laurence 
Mr D. Chomson 
Mr. J. M Burnet 
Mr Geo. Binge 
Mr J. Steele 
Miss J. Schetkey 


Ainslie 


Mr Geo. Bruce 
Mr A Baia 

Mr W,. Crawford 
Mr D. Dicksoa 


M:W, HH, Lizars 


| Miss J. Ried 


young, were found in a subterraneous 
pool at the bottom of an old quarry, 
which had been filled up, and its sur- 
face ploughed and cropped for above 
a dozen of years past. 

The Secretary read a letter from 
the Rev. Mr Donald Maclean of Small 
Isles, mentioning the appearance of a 
vast sea-snake, between 70 and 80 
feet long among the Hebrides, in June 
1808. 

And he produced a list of about 
100 herbaceous plants, and 200 cryp- 
togamia, found in the King’s Park, 
Edinburgh, and not enumerated in Mr 
Yalden’s catalogue of plants growing 
there, (published in the appendix to 
Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica ;) communi- 
cated by Mr G. Don of Forfar, late 
superintendant of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Edinburgh. 

Monthly 
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Memcranda in Natural 
tory. 

five weeks 
1809, Moy sig of very cold and 


ungenial weather, the character of the 
season has at length begun to change, 


3 
und to appro: ach io that ot sum mer. 


Monthly 


Warmth, comparatively 
speak Ing, how prevails, ‘he OyCa- 
more is rapidly unfolding its leaves 5 
and the leaf-buds of the elm are ready 
to burst. 

9, Swallows were this day ob- 
served near 

— Swallows are now common. 
Vor the lit week, the temperature 
has been from 60%. to 65°. ‘The 
foliage of the forest-trees has very ra- 
pidly come on. ‘Vo-day the scales of 
the leaf-bud of the elm are falling. 

— 16. Swiits and martins both 
scen about Edinburgh. 

—17. Atier more than a fortnight 
of very dry, and rather warm weather, 
some refreshing showers have fallei. 
They were preceded by some thunder 
explosions, the first which we have 
observed in our atmosphere this year. 

— 19. The leaf scales of the lime- 
tree are also falling. 


— 2). Move rain and thunder. 


N.2?. Account of Forfar Garden 


m our nent. 


On a attending the 


of SOCRATES. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 

I" is generally mentioned as a cir- 

cumstance attending the death of 
Socrates, that it was one of his last 
acis to order a cock to be offered to 
Fsculapius. Such an act would brand 
the wisest and best man of antiquity 
as . eross idolatcr, and I therefore was 
hippy to find that the circumstance 
has been interpreted in a manner per- 


fectly opposite. In the Monthly Re- 


view, vol. I. ann. 1749, there is a let. 
: pubdlished, said to be a translation 
trom the French of one from Racine, 
the son of the great poet, to his elder 
brother. In this letter there are the 
following observations :—“ Nor can | 
lorg ive vour cont emptuous pity 
of Socrates, tox the passage of his lie 
that him the vreatest honour, 
where he speaks of the cock that was 
to be sacrificed to ByseuJlihius. 1 am 
atraid vou have only read (lus passage 
in Ducier’s translation, and then in- 
ceed it is 10 Wonder that such a tran- 
slator should “0 led you into this 
mistake. Socrates does not tell Crito 
to sacrifice a cock, but says sim ply,and 
without more, * Crito, ave owe a cok 
Do you not plainly discern that this is 
raillery ? and that P/ato, who sup- 
ports his characters with an f/omeri- 
cal exactness, makes him die, as he had 
lived, with irony in his mouth? It 
was a proverbial saying, when any one 
had escaped a dangerous disorder, for 
another to tell him, that, for that lou‘, 
he a cock to Esculapius, as we sayy 
Vous devee une belle chandelie, 
Vou owe a candle to such a saint, for 
your escape. ‘This is all the mystery : 
Socrates meant without doubt, // 1 
now that qwe owe @ cock to Esculapus : 
fur have cert got over all my uit. 
A thought too, which was perfectly 
conformable to the idea he had o: 
death. Could you allow yourself to 
imagine that the last words of so great 
aman as Socrates turned on a silly su- 
perstition 

‘This explication of the words of 
Socrates appears to be but little known, 
for in some late works you may ob- 
serve them used in proving that So- 
crates was an idolater, and by n° 
means freed of absurd superstition. 
will thank you to insert it im your v4 
luable magazine, and, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


Paisley, Feb. 15th 1808. N. 
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Biographical Acceunt of the late JON 
Home, Lrg. Author of the Tragedy 
of DouGLas. 


OHN HOME was born of a re- 
spectable, and formerly illustrious 
family, near Ancrum, in Roxburgh- 
shire. He received his first education 
at the parish school of that place, 
where Dr Buchan, the author of Do- 
mestic Medicine, was one of his school- 
fellows. 

Mr Home’s inclination and the 
wishes of his parents coincided in di- 
recting his views to the church. He 
accordingly came to pursue his studies 
at Edinburgh. ‘The long period of 
eight years attendance at the univer- 
sity, which is required previous to ec- 
clesiastical ordination, tends to secure 
to the members of the church of Scot- 
land a respectable proficiency in litera- 
ture. ‘The period of voung Home's 
early studies was peculiarly propitious. 
The love of science and of literary 
composition, after having long lain 
dormant in Scotland, had revived a- 
mong the students of that day, with 
peculiar ardour. He enjoyed the so- 
ciety and friendship of Robertson, of 
lair, of Smith, of David Hume who 
was his relation, and of a number of 
other men, who were destined to form 
an cera in the annals of Scottish litera- 
ture. While they were cultivating 
the pursuits of history and philosophy, 
Mr Home attached himself peculiarly 
‘0 poetry, in which pursuit he might 
probably be animated by the splendid 
example of ‘Thomson, who was then 
m the zenith of his fame. 

These peaceful studies received an 
unexpected interruption. The rebel. 
lion in 1745, and the temporary suc- 
cess with which it was attended, called 
Mmperiously for the exertions of all 
'nends to the civil and religious liber- 
Hes of their country, as established by 
‘ne revolution, and the accession of 
the house of Hanover. Mr Home, 
on this occasion, displayed an extra- 

Klay 1809, 
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ordinary zeal. He entered into a mi- 
litary association formed by the stu- 
dents of the university, of which Dr 
Robertson was also a member. ‘This 
association being dissolved by the luke - 
warmness of some of its members, Mr 
Home went and joined the army.— 
He was present at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, and was there taken prisoner.— 
After being confined for some time in 
the castle of Doune, he effected his 
escape ; and soon after, the battle of 
Culloden, and the total rout of the re- 
bel army, enabled him to return to 
his studies. On their completion, and 
aiter having gone through the custom- 
ary examinations, he was licensed to 
preach the gospel. As, however, he 
had yet no pastoral charge, he availed 
himself of this leisure to pay a visit to 
London, where it appears that he had 
spent a considerable time. In this vi- 
sit, he met with Collins, and was ad- 
mitted to a great share of intimacy 
with that exquisite and interestin 
poet. Collins afterwards dedicated to 
him his fine ode on the superstitions of 
the Highlands, of which the first four 
lines are as follow :— 
Home, thou return’st from Thames, whose 
Naiads long 
om seen thee lingering, with a fond de- 
a 
‘Midst. those soft friends, whose hearts, 
some futsre day, 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song. 

From these lines it appears, that Mr 
i{ome had already devoted himself to 
the tragic muse. ‘This circumstance 
would doubtless form a bond of union 
between him and Collins, whois known 
to have formed similar projects, tho’ 
it appears to us very doubtful if he 
would have succeeded in that depart- 
ment. 

About the year 1750, Mr Home 
avas settled in the parish of Atholston- 
ford, a beautiful village near Had- 
dington, which had already been ren- 
dered classical by the residence of Mr 
Robert Blair, author of the “ Grave.” 


Dr Robertson was then minister of 
Glads- 
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Gladsmuir, only five or six imiles dis- 
tant ; and in the same neighbourhood 
lived Lord Elibank, a nobleman of the 
highest accomplishments, and with 
whom both Robertson and Home lived 
on terms of the utmost intimacy.— 
Here too Mr Home was within only 
sixteen miles of Edinburgh, and had 
it therefore in his power to pay fre- 
quent visits to that metropolis, In 
conjunction with Dr ftobertson and 
Lord Elibank, le was a member of a 
literary society, which then included 
all the most illustrious names of which 
Scotland could boast. His situation, 
however, afforded him still an ample 
share of leisure, and he now began se- 
riously to apply himselt to the compo- 
sition of his Douglas. He proceeded 
in this task with all the care of one 
who was labouring tor posterity. Ha- 
milton of Kangour, well Known as an 
accomplished gentleman and clegant 
poet, lived also in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and with him Mr Home is 
known to have had frequent conferen- 
ces, previous to the production of 
Douglas, which was doubtless submit- 
ted to his careful revision. Dr Car- 
lyle also, Mr Home’s intimate friend, 
was, we believe, consulted on the oc- 
easion. Mr Home, at length, having 
completed the piece io his own satis- 
faction, went to London, and offered 
it for representation. Here, however, 
he met with an unexpected disappoint- 
ment; Garrick, from whom better 
might have been expected, was un- 
able to discover the merit of Douglas. 
‘The author returned to Scotland, with- 
out attaining his object. He found 
no dithculty, however, in having it re- 


presented on the Scottish stage, where 


it was received with the utmost ap- 
plause. He was present himself, as 
well as several of his clerical friends. 
This soon came to the ears of a nume- 
rous party in the church, who, retain- 
ing allits primitive austerity, regard- 
ed every play as an abomination, and 
every playhouse as the undisputed re- 
#icence of Satan, A cry of profanity 
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spread throughout all Scotland; 
Home was summoned betore the pres- 
bytery, along with those of his breth- 
ren who had abetted him in this work 
of iniquity. It was understood that 
the affair would have been carried 
through the different church courts to 
the General Assembly. Mr Hone 
chose rather to leave his station m the 
church, than to abide the consequen- 
ces of this proceeding. After preach- 
ing a valedictory sermon, which, it is 
said, drew tears from most of the au- 
dience, he gave in his resignation to 
the presbytery. It was with diflicul 
ty, however, that the storm could l« 
prevented from breaking upon Dr 
Carlyle, who was understood to have 
been accessary to its composition.—- 
By the exertions, however, of his more 
liberal and enlightened brethren, and 
particularly of Dr Robertson, he esca- 
ped with a slight reprimand. 

Nir Home's fame now spread far 
and wide throughout Britain, Al 
the literaii of Edinburgh were loud in 
his praise 3 and David Hume, in dedi- 
cating some dissertations to him, ex- 
pressed the most flattering opinion of 
his performance. Garrick now felt 
equally vexed and mortified at having 
made so false an estimate. He is sald 
to have declared, that nothing in the 
whole course of his management had 
given him so much uneasiness. Doug- 
las, however, was introduced upon the 
London boards; but the expectations 
of the public had been raised so high, 
that its success was not at first so bril- 
liant as had been anticipated. It was 
revived a few years afier, about the 
time of the first appearance of Mrs 
Barry, who pertormed the part o! 
Lady Randolph 5 and it then excited 
the greatest adiwiration, which was 
raised higher if possible when the part 
fell into the hands of Mrs Siddons ; !t 
has now for a long time been a stan 
dard piece.. 

Mr Home now repaired to London 
to reap the fruits of his celebrity. U- 
niting with his literary acquiremet's 
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the polished manners of « ii of the 
world, his society was very goncrahy 
courted. He was introduced to Lord 
Bute, the minister of the day, who 
was ambitious of patronizing talents, 
particularly in natives of Scotland.— 
He soon acquired, in an extraordinary 
degree, the friendship of this noble- 
man, insomuch, that sometimes, as we 
have been informed, when persons of 
the first distinction were waiting in 
vain at his antichamber for admittance, 
Mr Home was accustomed to pass 
through them, and enter without cere- 
mony. ‘Through this powertul inte- 
rest he obtained a pension of 200/, a- 
year, which was certainly honourable, 
aid well merited. 

After the splendid success which he 
had already met with, it was natural 
that Mr Home should endeavour to 
reap new laurels in the path of drama- 
tic composition. Accordingly, in the 
wiater of the following year (1758,) 
he brought forward Agis, a tragedy, 
derived from the Spartan history. It 
contains some fine poetical passages, 
but was considered by the audience as 
entirely destitute of dramatic interest. 
Gray says of it, in one of his letters, 
“T ery to think it should be by the 
author of Douglas ; why, it is all mo- 
dernm Greek ; the story is an antique 
Statue, painted white and red, frizzed 
and dressed in a nevligee made by a 
Yorkshire mantuamaker.” vain 
Was it assisted by show and decoration, 
(which were not, it would appear, om- 
then as now;) in vain did a 
Numerous party im the fashionable 
world combine tn its favour ; the picce 
dragged heavily through ten or eleven 
uights, and then sunk into oblivion. 

The coniinuation of Mr Hoine’s 
dramatic career is only a melanvtholy 
tepetition of disaster. Next vear ap- 
peared the Siege of Aquileia, which 
Was equally ill received. It is said to 

ve been originally the Siege ot Ber- 
wick; but a dread of fomenting ani- 
mosity between the twa nations, who 


had then but imperfectly coalesced, 
led him to change the scene, Svon 
after appeared. the Fatal Discovery, a 
tragedy, the plot of which was taken 
from Ussian. ‘Ihe names were barba- 
rous to English ears, and the audience 
declared it might as well have been 
written in Erse. Yet the name of 
the author canied it through nine 
nights. 

Mr Home now inade a pause, and 
four years after, in 1773, brought out 
a new tragedy, called Alonzo, which 
was somewhat better received. ‘The 
story is romantic aud improbable, but 
the plot appeared to be well connect- 
ed, and some of the situations mterest- 
ing. Its reception made some amends 
for the failure of its three predecessors, 
though it seems now to be if possible 
still more completely forgotten. 

In considering this singular con- 
trast between the reception of Mr 
Hiome’s first tragedy, and of every 
succeeding one, we are naturally led 
to enquire, whether the fault lay on 
the side of the public or of the author. 
In justification of the former it may 
be observed, that there has been no 
fluctuation, and that posterity seems 
likely to confirm the sentence origin- 
ully pronounced. We are able to 

peak upon a very faint recollection 
indeed, of all except Dougias. Yet 
we are rather inclined to suspect, that 
from the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending its appearance, it has been ra- 
ted somewhat above its merits, and the 
rest somewhat below. 

"The tragic muse has been pecular- 
ly unpropitiousto Scotland. It seems 
io thrive amid the storms and tem- 
pests of life. It takes up its abode in 
yreat metropolitan cilies, the theatre 
of political vicissitude, and of those 
violent passions, which are its favourite 
subject. Our Scottish poets, in gene- 
ral, are more conversant with nature, 
than with man. If Thomson be ad- 
duced as an exception, we would re- 
mark, that it was not till afier a long 
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residence in London, that he produced 
his tragedies *, which, after all, are 
rather poems than tragedies. Now it 
really appears to us, that unless in the 
plot, which is singularly interesting 
and well-conducted, Douglas displays 
few of the appropriate merits of tra- 
gedy. ‘There are none of those deep 
views of human nature, none of those 
sudden turns and fluctuations of pas- 
sion, which form the life of this species 
of composition. ‘The impasstoned 
scenes, not excepting even the celebra- 
ted recognition, appear to us cold.— 
‘There are in return, indeed, many 
passayes displaying the highest pictu- 
resque and poetical beauty. ‘Phis com- 
bination of a novel and most interesting 
plot, with very fine descriptive poetry, 
have buoyed up this tragedy, and will 
doubtless continue to buoy it up.— 
Stull, however, they seem to have been 
barely suthcient to atone for the dra- 
matic deticiences. When, therefore, 
in the succeeding plays, these deti- 
clences remained, while the merits 
suffered a sensible diminution, the 
piece, though retaining still consi- 
derable poetical merit, became alto- 
gether unable to support itself as a 
drama. 

Mr Home was the principal instru- 
ment in impelling Macpherson either 
to collect and translate, or (if our 
readers preter iL) compose, those cele- 
brated poems which bear the name of 
Ossian. Happening to meet at Mof- 
fat with Macpherson, who was then 
tutor to Mr Graham of Balgowan, 
and leaning that the young man had 
some Gaclic poems in his possession, 
he persuaded him to translate a few as 
a snecimen. Extremely delighted, he 
shewed them to his friends in Edin- 
burgh, and introduced Macpherson to 
them. Me Home afterwards accom- 
pamted the latter in one of his tours 
throug) the Highlands. It will not, 
we think, be denied by the stoutest 


remark may apply toa 
celebrated tragedian of the present day. 


opponents of the authenticity of these. 
productions, that Mir Home, who 
could entertain no suspicion of any 
deception, displayed throughout the 
whole affair, a laudable zeal for the 
poetry and literature of his country. 

Mr Howe had now retired to his 
native country, and had ma:ried « 
young lady, a cousin of his own, by 
whom, however, he had no family.— 
He purchased a simall property in East 
Lothian, called Kildutt, where he re- 
sided for many vears. ‘Towards the 
close of his life, he took up his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh. His last per- 
formance was the history of the rebel- 
lion, a subject extremely interesting 
to him, from the share he had taken in 
it. ‘This work is generally supposed 
to be drawn from authentic sources ; 
bat it is destitute of those graces ot 
composition, which are now consider- 
ed as essential to history. Lt seems 
difficult to account for a deficiency so 
little to be expected on the part of Mr 
Home. It appears not impossible 
that a fear of his own tendency to a 
too tlorid and poetical style, may have 
led him to shun too cautiously every 
thing which had that 2ppearance.— 
‘The consequence, however, has been, 
that this work never has attained any 
degree of popularity. 

In the year 1760, Mr Home pub- 
lished a volume of plays, containing 
Agis, Douglas, and the Siege of Aqui- 
leta, which he dedicated to his present 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales. His 
other three tragedies appeared some 
time after. “Phe whole were collected 
and edited in three volumes, at Edin- 
burgh, in 1798, under the inspection 
ot the late Mr Woods. 

Some time before Mr Home’s death 
his faculties began to decay, till at last 
he was reduced to a state of mere eX- 
istence. After lingering in this state 
tor several years, he died on the $th 
of September 1808, in the S5th year 
of his age. With ‘the exception ot 
Dr Ferguson, he was the last of his il- 
lustrious literary contemporaries. 
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account of the Town and University 
of GLASGOW. 


the German of Frank.—(Retsenach, 
Paris, London, 


lies 42 miles from 
Edinburgh. [travelled this 
road, on the 9th July 1503, in seven 
hours and a hall. 
A traveller never runs a greater 

risk of forming a false opinion, than 
when he removes from a place where 
he has met with uncommon kindness 
into another strange city. “Phis risk 
is the greater, when he happens to 
licht upon an inn, where he 1s ill ac- 
commodated. It can scarcely be be- 
lieved how much this circumstance 
itluences the judgement which tra- 
vellers form of this, or of that city.— 
Atter a good reception, objects appear 
in roseate colours, which in opno- 
site circumstances assume a dark hue. 
From all these causes I felt constrain- 
ed lo do violence upon myself, in order 
not to judge falsely of Glasgow. Not 
only was | accommodated ia a wretch- 
ed inn, but chance would have it, that 
«imost all the persons to whom I had 
letters were in the country. Not 
only does the situation here send a 
ereat number of the inhabitants into 
the country im summer, but even those 
who are confined to town by business, 
leave it at least in the summet even- 
ings, and return in the morning. As 
f came to Glasgow on a summer e- 
veniny, the consequence was, that I 
could meet almost nobody. ‘This 
caused a delay in the delivery of my 
lett_r of fecommendation to Mer Cum- 
ing. He is, if I mistake not, pro? fcs- 
sor of Oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. To the littie in- 
terest, which an unknown physician 
could excite in such a man, anothér 
ciccumstance was added. One of my 
hiends had given mea letter of re- 
commendation to this professor.— 
Nothing was so natural, as that . 
should believe the letter to have com 
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immediately from my friend to Mr 
Cuming. ‘This, however, was not 
the case. My friend had, without 


my knowledge, procured the letter ot 


a third person. In these circumstan- 
ces I cannot complain if he received 
me pretty dryly. However, he had 
the goodness to carry me to the hos- 
pit al, and recommend ime to the ae 
thecary, who might shew me the whole 
listitution. 
Roya. lafirmary. 

This instutution for the “ick has the 
highest reputation of any in Britain, 
and is universally regarded as the 
model ot «all hospitals. Such is the 
account Mr Pictet gives of it in his 
excellent letters upon [england and 
Scotland. I was therefore particular- 
ly desirous to make a close examina- 
tion of it. 

‘Phe Royal Infirmary of Glasgew 
lies on a height, close above the city. 
‘The ground about it is open, and they 
have ‘acquired the property of it, in 

order that no one may build upou it. 
The charch too, with a large church- 
yard, lies clone to the Infirmary. ‘The 
building itse!i is magnificent. Its 
front has some resemblance to the 
des Invatides at Paris. Betore 
the Hospital is a large terrace sur- 
rounded with an iron rail. ‘The hos- 
pital itself has four wards, besides one 
underground ; and as soon as wwe enter 
the building, we find ourselves in 2 
handsome porch. 

I was carricd into the ward that 
lies underground. I saw there the 
labsratory, “the bat hg, the gitchen, and 

the frantr 

‘Nhe xpotheeary’s shop is small and 


dack, and the laboratory so nar vow, that 


one can searce turn round init. ‘The 
just is well supplied with water to 
cicau it, the influx and ctllux of which 
are very conveniently arranged. 

The baths are in two chambers ; 
one for the warm, and the other for 
the cold baths. ‘This last ts littleand 
e damp, ‘The bathing place is built in, 

and 
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andcan scarcely holdone person. ‘The 
water bursts with great force into this 
seservoir. I could not see the warm 
paths, because the key was missing ! 
“The patients who are unable to go to 
the bathing place, have the bath 
brought to ther beds. For this pur- 
pose they make use of vessels of tin 
plate, which have the appearance of 
shoe. must be dithicult for very 
weak patients, or such as are at- 
fected with rheumatis::, to move in- 
to these vessels; and at must be 
still more dificult to vet them cat 
win. Phe hitchen is very reomy, 


but so arranged, that one would be- 
lieve there had never Lived a Counc 
Rumiord. Net only docs an internal 
fre burnin one chimney, but all the 
other fire places are conducted on 
principles the most opposite to his— 
Near the kitchen is a place where 
they wash thedishes. It was disgust- 
ingly dirty. “bhey would not shew 
nie the pantry 5 but 1 caught a glance 
in passing, and observed it to be in 
very bad order, 

In the first ward we see to the right 
and lett, that is, in each of the wings 
et the building, a sick-room ; the same 
takes place in the three other wards. 
‘This larye hospital, therefore, contains 
not more than eight sick-rooms.— 
‘These are separated, in the first, by the 
chamber of meeting, in the second, by 
the hall of operation, and in the third, 
by the residence of the overseer.— 
Keach sick-room has twelve beds.— 
Uhese stand by two and two in the 
spaces between the windows, quite 
close to each other. ‘Vhus each sick 
room has six windows, three on each 
side. These stand directly opposite 
go each other, so that the room 
can be thoroughly ventilated. The 
same is the case with the doors which 
enter from the right and jett of the 
lobby into the sick room. On both 
sides of the chambers doors open, 
which enter into a circular space, on 
the side of which are four very sinall 


. 
chambers; two for verv restless pa- 


tients, one for a withdrawing roou, 
and the fourth tor a washing room, 
last 1s well supplied with water. 
The passage which enters into thi, 
chamber is connected with the stair. 
Besides the principal stair, which i, 
seen from the lobby, each wing has 
at the end a handsome stair of i: 
own. (‘Lhe ovetseer iesides in the 
middle of the building, so that these 
stairs might give eccasion to many 
fraudulent proceedings. ) 

From what I have said, it appear, 
that the infirmary in Glasgow is very 
lar fiom that state of pertectuon which 
is ascribed toit. It as nowever true, 
that most of the faults which 1 have 
noticed might, by attention, be 1emo- 
ved ina few days 3 perhaps they are 
removed by this time, I certamly 
spoke on the subject to some of the 
directors, and frankly stated my opi- 
nion, for which they notonly thauked 
me, but assuied me that they would 
pay every attention to restore order 
into the institution entrusted to them. 
In this case I will pledge myself that 
they will have no ground to complain 
of want of support irom the public, #: 
Was the case in former years. 

Lie University. 

The University of Glasgow con: 
tains no complete medical faculty.— 
Medicine is taught only by two Pro- 
tessors, Dr Freer and Dr Jaffray. 
‘The one lectures on the ‘Theory © 
Medicine, the other on Anatomy and 
Botany. Besides the proper profes- 
sors, they reckon here another ‘ind ot 
teachers, who are known under the 
name of Lecturers. ‘The Medica! 
Lecturers are Dr Miller and Di 
Cleghorn. ‘Lhe first lectures on Ma- 
teria Medica, the last on Chemistry. 
Dr Miller was a scholar of John 
Brown, and is numbered among the 
most zealous disciples of his school. 

The abovementioned lecturers on 
medicine, Dr Cleghorn alone except- 
ed, were in the country, so that I had 
no opportunity of forming an ac- 


quaintance with them. ‘The course 
in 
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‘n this University begins in the month 
of November, and ends in May.— 
During the holiday time, almost all 
the professors vo to a distance. Dr 
Cleghorn is one of the most distin- 
guished physicians in Scotland. Had 
it not been for his goodness, my stay 
in Glasgow would have been very 
disagreeable. He employed a part of 
his valuable time in giving me infor- 
nation upon many important subjects. 
Amony others, Dr Cleghorn gave nie 
the following statement, whic h appear- 
ed to me very important. Glasgow 
is acompletely healthy town, —Altho’ 
it is almost surrounded with marshes, 
at the distance of three English miles, 
yet no intermitting fevers prevail in 
it, When Lasked Dr Cleghorn the 
cause of this mmportant phenomenon, 
he explained it to me thus; “ Ex- 
perience has shewn thet marshes do 
hot cause intermiiting fevers, when 
they are surrounded by turf; a cir- 
cumstance, which takes place uni- 
versally in the neighbourhood of 
Glaszow.” Cleghorn challenged 
me to examine the observation my- 
self. Certain it is, that the turf, which 
surrounds marshes, attracts the damp 
very cagerly, and as it were drinks it 
up. 

In a walk which I took in the 
company of Dr Cleghorn to the banks 
of the river Clyde, which winds thro’ 
large meadows planted with trees, I 
Saw an establishment, which pleased 
me very much. ] speak of the public 
house. 
the above meadows. By paying a 
smail sum, every one can wash their 
own clothes, or get them washed. It 
were to be wished that this establish- 
ment were imitated. I cannot doubt 
that in the hands of expert men it 
tight be greatly improved By a 
waching-place constructed on Count 
Rumford’s principles, a very import- 
ant saving of fuel might be expected. 
A single fire might then suffice, to 
warm an ummense quantity of water. 

y & proper division of labour, thirty 


It stands on one of 
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persons will undoubtedly do more in 
such an establishment than three hun- 
dred in the common way. Not far 
from this establishment, is one for the 
preservation ot drowned persons, cal- 
led the Humane Society house. On 
this building stands an inscription, by 
which persons are warned of various 
deep places in the river, where it 
would be dangerous to bathe. 

After having seen, through the 
goodness of the worthy Dr Cleghorn, 
some muslin, steel, and other many 


factures, I left Glasgow on the Lith 
July 1803. 


Buthentic Narrative of the Shipwreck 
of Lord Roysron. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 

S ithasbeen understood, by friends 

of the parties, that very erroneous 
accounts have been given of the me- 
lancholy shipwreck of Lord Royston, 
and several other English, who lost 
their lives off the coast of Prussta, last 
year; your inserting the following 
narrative of the event, written by an 
English mate on board, will greatly 
oblige them, and 


Your obedient servant, 
AA Friend of the Parttes. 


On the 2d of April A.D. 1808, at 
P. M. we sailed from Libau, the 
wind N. E. and fine weather, the ice 
lying close about halfa mile from the 
shore, but we got through it without 
injury, at the rate of two miles an 
hour, when we were in clear water at 
three r.M. On the 4th of April, we 
got sight of the island of Ocland at 
the distance of eight or nine miles ; in 
an hour we got close in, and perceived 
the ice lying about a mile from the 
shore 3 Colonel Pollen asked me if I 
thought we could anchor under Oec- 
land; I gave it as my opinion, we 
could not, as the ice would drift off 
with the wind, which was dbout S.W. 

and 
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and cut the cables. He then asked 
the Captain what was best to be done, 
and he said he would stand to the 
shore till 8 o’clock, and then return to 
the island, but neither at 8 nor at 12, 
would he go back, and it now blew a 
gale of wind trom the W. and very 
heavy sea, the vessel made much wa- 
ter, the pumps were choaked up with 
the ballast, anc the water partly over 
the ballast, while the crew would 
bale very little, by which it gained 
very fasion us. .At 12 o’clock, on 
the 6th, Colonel Pollen consuiicd me 
what was best to be donc, and if the 
vessel was fit to keep the sea. 1 told 
him unless the satlors made more ex- 
ertion in baling, she could not live 
long, as we had already three feet wa- 
ter i the nold, and it was continually 
gaining upon and that the best way 
to save our lives was to bear away for 
some port in Prussia. ‘Phe Colonel 
heing of my opinion, told the Captain 
be thoughtit necessary we should bear 
away for some harbour, to which he 
readily consented, and recomended Li- 
ban, but Col. Pollen objected to it, 
on account ot Mr Rannie, a passenger, 
who had escaped without a pass trom 
Hussta, so he agreed to go to Memel, 
but said he was never there in his life, 
but if IT would take the ship in, he 
would give her into my charge when- 
ever she came to the bar *. At two in 
the morning of the 7th, we got sight 
of land to the southward, about 15 
miles from Memel, and close in on 
a lee shore, throug the ignorance 
of the captain in running so tar in the 
dark ; we hauled the ship to by the 
wind on the starboard tack, and at four 
got sight of Memel, which the captain 
took tor Libau, and when J told him 
it was Memel, expressed much sur- 
prise. I went down to the cabin 
and told Colonel Pollen we were in 


* This mate was in the Memel trade, 
and had been there several times that 
very season; he had made his escape 
fram Kussia, where he was a prisoner. 


sight of Memel, he immediately came 
on deck full of glee, as well as Lord 
Royston and the other gentlemen ; 
Colonel Pollen sad, “ Now, Captain, 
you will give the charge of the vessel 
to Smith; which he accordingly 
did; at six o’clock we came to the 
bar, the sea running very high, and 
two seamen at the helm. Ass soon as 
the captain saw the sea breaking over 
the bar, he was so frightened, that he 
ran directly to the helm and put it 
hard a port; all my strivings against 
three were in vain. 1 begged for 
God’s sake they would put the heim 
the other way, and save our lives, but 
all was in vain ; for in ten minutes we 
were on the South lands; the third 
time she struck, she filled with water ; 
a dreadful scene now succeeded :— 
there was a smali wooden house on 
deck, into which Mrs Pollen, Mrs 
Rarnes, her three children, three gen- 
tlemen, and a maid servant of Mrs 
Barnes’s, got in to save themselves 
from the sea. Colonel Pollen and I 
immediately began to clear the boat 
out, the sailors would not assist us; 
we soon got a small one out, and 
three sailors got into her with the cap- 
tain}; Lord Royston would have fol- 
lowed, but I prevented him, assuring 
him it was not safe, and the captain 
got out again ; the moment the boat 
left the ship’s side she upset, and the 
men were crowned. We then cleared 
out the large one, but before we could 
clear her, she was washed away, and 
now we had no hope left us, but that 
the Almighty would send us some as- 
sistance. About 9 o’clock, wecut away 
the mast to ease the vessel, but could see 
nothing of the life boat f, which gave 


the gentlemen bad heart, for the sea 
was 


+ ‘This is ever the case with the Lu- 
beckers, Whose ignorance can onig be c 
qualed by their foliv, for they neve’ 
make an exertion in the momentofian” 
ger. 

$ Meme! was not above a quarter © 
a mile from where the ship struck. 
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was tremendous, breaking right over 
our heads, and it was so very cold 
that it was impossible to hold fast by 
any thing ; Colonel Pollen asked me 
it the round house, where the ladies 
were, would siand; 1 told him yes, as 
long as the bottom of the vessel. I 
then left him, and went aft the vessel. 
It was now about half past nine, but 
no boat appeared; we all thought 
it very long in coming, our situa- 
tion being dreadtul, the vessel en 
tirely under water, except about the 
round house. Mr Rannie cried out 
very much, but was soon washed over- 
board, and after him, about teno’clock, 
Lord Royston,Col. Pollen, Mv Bailly, 
and Mr Barker, one sailor, Lord Roy- 
ston’s servant, and Mvs Barnes's, were 
all washed away within a few seas of 
each other. I saw the two servants go 
and get hold of them, but they were 
obliged to quit them, which grieved 
me very much; as for Lord Royston 
and Col. Pollen, I never saw them after 
left them holding by the round house. 
I'then jumped from the mizen-mast 
into the round house, and Mrs Pollen 
sald immediately, “ Smith, where is 
my husband, is he safe? I told her 
he had got in the ship’s boat safe on 
shore ; which I believe gave them all 
spitits, in hopes he should soon bring 
them the life boat. I did not stop 
there ten minutes, but went out again, 
and saw the life boat; it was now 
eleven o'clock, and a most tremen- 
duous sea rolling over us; the captain 
and two sailors were on the bolt- 
sprit, and two dead seamen by them. 
‘he boat came c:ose to the vessel, but 
iilling with water, went away. I then 
thought we must be all Jost in half an 
hour ; but she returned, and the captain 
with two of his men, got into her. I 
ent to the round house, and took 
Mrs Barnes out, in hopes to get her in- 
tout; but alas ! the sea was too strong 
for me ; we were both knocked down 
twice, but I always recovered her a- 
83in by the help of God. I was now 
#90 weak to help myself, so I got her 
1809, 
3 


safe back to the round house, and went 
forward, but was washed overboard ; 
the boat picked me up, and I remem- 
ber no more till five o’clock in the 
morning, when I found myself at Me- 
mel. 1 asked the people if the lite- 
boat had gone off again, and they told 
me the Captain said there was no one 
on board What was his motive I can- 
not tell. The boat went off six times 
that afternoon, but never could reach 
the ship, the wind and sea were so 
tremendous. ‘They must have past 2 
most dreadful night, the sea rolling 
over them, and the cold so very great, 
by which Mr Folk, of Hamburgh, 
died about three in the morning.— 
The life boat went off twice in vain, 
the third time she got to the ship, and 
brought away Mr Barnes, Mrs Pol- 
Jen, Mr Halliday, and Mr Paraza ; 
there being left on board, Mrs Barnes, 
her two children, and a Russian boy be- 
longing to Mrs Pollen. Mrs Barnes’s 
maid, and a child of two months old, 
with Colonel Pollen’s man - servant, 
in assisting them to get into the boat, 
were all washed away 3 the girl and 
child were got on shore in half an 
hour, but could not be restored. Mrs 
Barnes remained on board three hours 
longer with only her children and 
the Russian boy; the people of the 
life-boat said they saw them perish, 
which I told the commodore was not 
true, and that she was certainly alive ; 
Captain Davison, an Englishman, 


‘jumped into the boat, and brought 


them all safe off. 


Account of the L¥sGuaks; a freopile 
on the CASPIAN. 


(From Wilkinson's Description of Mount 
Caucasus.) 


OME tribes still inhabit the high- 
est summit of Caucasus, ‘Io out- 
ward appearance, we should not con- 
jecture that there was a single human 
being ; and certainly there would be 
none, 
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none, if an inconceivable, laborious 
care, continued for centuries, had not 
constrained Nature herself. We aust 
often wonder at the temerity of uncul- 
tivated art, by which mmeasurable 
gulphs are united by strong stone or 
wooden bridges ; very dangerous, tho’ 
passable roads, carried over impracti- 
cable rocks ; streams confined to a par- 
ticular course ; and wholesome sping 
water carried every where by pipes, or 
canals cut out ot the rock 3 and cer- 
tainly by men, to whom ought not to 
be attributed either such industry or 
penetration. ‘The sight of their hou- 
ses is awtul, for they appear only to 
lean against the rock, and yet they are 
sufficiently commodious and firm. As 
the soil on most of the rocks is spa- 
ring, or at least never too plentiful ; 
and as the level is too small to give 
the proprietor sufficient room, he in- 
creases it to the very suminit by well- 
contrived terraces, made of dry, thick 
walls, often very high and long; fills 
the intermediate space with rubbish 
and stones, and at last with earth ; and 
employs those terraces for gardening 
and agriculture, round which fruit- 
trees are planted, that give shade to 
the field and to the inhabitant, and 
present a pleasant object to the cve. 
‘The maintenance of these terraces 1e- 
quires very great attention. Altho’ 
they carefully prevent the falling of 
the soil, yet they must, every year, 
carry up fresh with great labour, to 
be able to sow and reap to advantage 
these artificial fields which often ex- 
tend miles, ar to promote the growth 
ot grass. 

As different as the tribes and lan- 
guages of the highest mountaine rs are, 
yet they are generally called L.egi, 
Leksi, Lesghae, and Leginski, accord- 
ing to the difference of the customar; 
Pronunciation of the limitrophe na- 
trons. ‘They call themselves Legi, 
BLeksi, and the whole south - west 
range of the mountain which they in- 
habit is named Lekistan, and Kiafr 
Aumek. Some are subiect to their 


peculiar prince 3 others are under the 
direction of achiet, whom they choose 
arbitrarily and alternately ; and sone 
solitary tribes, dispersed amongst the 
rocks, are abandoned to themeelves 
and their barbarism. 

Many are separated according to 
their tribes ; more according to their 
race ; and all observe a pertect degree 
of equality and liberty! Even those 
who are subject to an_ hereditary 
prince, only acknowledge jim and Ais 
tumily asnobie, ‘There is neither ser- 
vant nor slave amongst them ; and it 
any one has gained particular merit 
by striking actions, these, and no! 
his person, are the highest prized. 

‘They are the terror ot the Arme- 
nians, Persians, and ‘Turks! — Liberty 
teaches them valour, and that makes 
them formidable to all their neigh- 
bours. ‘lhe want of many of the 
most necessary articles of lite obliges 
them to become robbers, and to con- 
sider every thing they can purloin as 
their Jawfully-earned property. On 
that account, their weaker neighbours, 
who inhabit the middle and tront ran- 
ges, ave often exposed to their depre- 
dations, if they do not endeavour to 
anticipate them by presents. For the 
rocks, on which the Lesghae alone 1s 
sufficiently known, and where he can 
find ont his secret track, protect him 
from all foreign attacks and secure 
him entirely. He fears neither accc- 
sation nor punishment for his plunder- 
ings; and is assured, that the least 
surprise which threatens him, imne- 
diately calls forth men and defenders 
from all quarters ; for, in the danger ©! 
any neighbour, the whole country 
watches for his protection ; and, after 
the evil is averted, they return to their 
huts, where, with salubrious air, and 
fine water, they live to a great age.— 
It even seems to flee from them, for 
thirty and forty years appear to have 
no effect on their vigorous constitu- 
tions. 

‘Lhe ancestors of the Lesghacs, 
who were never subdued by the “4 
rab>, 
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rabs, opposed, at the beginning, the 
Mahommedan religion with all their 
power ; they even murdered the hero 
and converter Abu Musselim, But 
their descendants sufiered thcmyselves 
to be circumcised, and the grave of 
that devout man becaine their sacred 
relic. Yet some old tribes remain in 
a state of ignorance 3 blind heathens, 
who trouble themselves about nothing 
less than the doctrine of faith; make 
to themselves a god out of every thing 
that only causes @ strong impression, 
and never change the object of their 
veneration. A stone, the point of a 
rock, the sun, moon, or a star, a spring, 
a stream, or tree, Is often a divine ob- 
ject 5 before which they never will de- 
nv and betray the truth, except when 
it is possible io make the object of ve- 
neration an expedient. 

The Muselman, a neighbour of 
those heathens, is only distinguished 
trom them by circumcision, and the 
errors of a different superstition, which 
1s particularly peculiar to the rude 
Lesghaes, and increases daily, as they 
are not better instructed. For, as it 
has often occurred, that they seized 
and sold the Dervishes, or Mullahs, 
who wished to teach them the faith, 
the zeal for proselytism is extinguish- 
ed, and no converter will any longer 
visit them. 

_Almost every tribe has its peculiar 
dialect, and really many words of a 
language foreign to the rest of Cauca- 
sus; yet they understand one another 
the more readily, because their ideas 
ate not so decidedly elevated, as to re- 
(ture a refined intellect to express 
them. But each tribe understand 
themselves best 3 and I might almost 
maintain, that each was formerly a se- 
parate peopie, with its peculiar lan- 
guage. In letters, and other graphi- 
cal information, they employ the pure 
old Arabic, and yet its preferable beau- 
ty has never induced them to adopt it 
generally, On the contrary, they are 
80 jealous of their old insufficient lan- 
Suage, that thev will not allow child- 


ren of different tribes and languages toe 
intermarry. 

However wild, independent, and e- 
qual they are among themselves ; yet, 
on account of order and personal secu- 
rity, they are bound to follow an old 
Arabic law-book, called /smail Koran, 
that is generally received in eastern 
Caucasus. ‘Lhe Irrpeli, Kubten, and 
Karapdugh tribes, are the possessors of 
that book, and three elders are the ex- 
pounders of it. ‘They represent a kind 
of court of the highest appeal : for ir 
the accuser can gain no hearing from 
other lawyers and judges, or the ac- 
cused is not satisfied with their ver- 
dict, they generally submit their cause 
to the determination of the /smail Ao- 
ran. Even the princes of Caucasus 
are bound by it, as soon as a com- 
plaint against them is brought before 
it ; and though they very rarely em- 
ploy its decision to their advantage, 
or palliate their injustice by ahy spe- 
cious law, yet no one dares to oppose 
or disobey that tribunal. 

fiven the slave finds a hearing, if, 
dissatisfied with his master’s treatment, 
he accuses him. Robbing on the 
trontiers, tumults, maiming, murder, 
&c. have their settled punishment. 
iy, in the last case, the offended tribe 
will not procure satisfaction by some 
other means, and demands vengeance 
of blood, which is always avoided as 
much as possible; because then more 
of the exasperated tribes, who take a 
part, are generally killed than can be 
buried on the spot. 

Adultery, fornication, and other un- 
natural vices, are quite unknown a- 
mongst them : their statute book does 
not even contain the names of such 
crimes, Neither isit a custom among 
them, though some say it, that a stran- 
ger can go freely to a woman, if he 
only lays his cap, shoes, and arms, bé- 
fore the door, to intimate to the hus- 
band, or to strangers, that the wife 
and her guest must not be disturbed. 
‘This is as much unheard of, as incest 


and suicide. 
Deel- 
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Dueliing, now and then, takes place 
amongst the chiefs ef the Lesghaes, 
which always ends, and must end, in 
the death of both combatants. When 
their bitterness is so great, that neither 
the intercession of the judges, nor the 
respect due to their highest tribunal can 
avail, they meet the first opportunity 
beyond the frontiers, and begin a most 
violent attack with the dagger, ( Kint- 
schall,) and wound each other as long 
as their strength remains; and when 
the wearied hand can no longer hold 
the dagger, and both combatants are 
rolling in blood, they scratch and bite 
to that degree, that often, even. in 
death, one or other obstinately holds 
between his teeth a piece of flesh, 
which he carrics to the grave.— 
Should either survive, he dares not 
Jeave the field, nor much less demand 
assistance to bind up his wounds, but 
he must wait for death ; and if it comes 
not, the wounded often mournfully in- 
treats the passenger to put an end to 
his torment, which is insufferably im- 
bittered by the reproaches and taunts 
of the. spectators. 

As these people are mostly without 
trade and manufactures, and agricui- 
ture and breeding of cattle are even 
scarcely sufhcient, and produce no 
further advantage, (for the soft, fine 
sheep’s wool, serves for their own use, 
and is manufactured by the women, 
into coverlets, coarse stuffs, and felt 
cloaks,) so the husband has no other 
means of supplying the wants of his 
house than by war or plundering.— 
Thus, then, they join the party of par- 
ticular leaders (Belled,) who have 
gained their confidence ; them they 
follow every where, without opposi- 
tion, and share good and bad luck to- 
gether, as long as the hope of gain 
leads them on, and their Belled has 
been guilty of no errors. When any 
one betakes himself to them, and pro- 
mises obedience, he holds a piece of 
rotten wood, or a fire brand, in his 
hand, and says, “ May I become so, 
as sgon as Lam faithless, and forsake 
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thee !’—Hereupon he receives the 
smack on the hand, and presses, with 
both his, the right hand of the leader, 
as long as he talks of his enterprise. 
If two or three grown-up brothers are 
in the same house, only one engages 
in robbery or war; but if there arc 
more, they always observe the propor- 
tion of a third part going abroad, and 
the rest remaining at home, to labour 
for their common good. 

Any of the neighbouring Princes ct 
Persia can rely upon the assistance ot 
these people, and receives the number 
of troops he wishes, if, besides the ne- 
cessary provisions, he pays each man 
ten or twelve roubles, for that is the 
price of a campaign ; which, from the 
very day that the Lesghae finds him- 
selt at the appointed place, must end 
in three months. 

‘bhe manner of enlisting is too par- 
ticular not to be related. ‘Lhose prin- 
ces who require their assistance, first 
send heralds, or criers, to the leaders 
of the tribes: after they have agreed 
on the price, these messengers wander 
through the mountains, and proclaim, 
“ that such and such a prince wants a 
certain number of auxiliary troops, a- 
gainst this or that enemy.” Now, 
tho’ it often occurs that the messen- 
gers of the adverse parties meet, and 
employ their persuasive eloquence for 
the advantage of their lords ; yet it 1s 
not allowed, at the time, to declare hos- 
tilities against each other, nor that their 
auxiliaries should do it ; but every one 
quietly passes the frontiers, and their 
quarrels do not begin to be serious till 
they are arrived at the place of thew 
destination. 

As long as a Lesghae suffers no 
failure of promises, he is very service- 
able ; for itis of no consequence to him 
against whom he fights. Ithas happen- 
ed that brothers have fought against 
brothers, and that a neighbour has kil- 
Jed his best friend, after they had cho- 
sen their different chiefs, or entered 
the service of this or that prince, with 
the hope of greater gain. Ifthey per- 
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ceive any want of provisions ; if they 
are prevented plundering, or no hopes 
induce them to it 3 they go over to the 
opposite party, and fight against him 
who demanded their assistance. They 
readily undertake scouring parties, like 
bush-fighting, and avoid every thing 
tiresome and regular, ‘They very art- 
fully make sure of the enemy, and fall 
on him unexpectedly. But if it hap- 
pens, that both have approached near 
to each other, and are still undetermi- 
ned toattack, the boldest combatants 
challange their opponents to a duel by 
opprobrious epithets; others soon dothe 
same, and at last the whole army ; and 
the onset becomes general by noise and 
hooting. When the campaign is o- 
ver, the Lesghaes must immediately 
receive their pay as well as for the 
slain, that the relations of the dead 
may not suffer in theinheritance. In 
robbing and plundering they possess 
an incredible dexterity ; and if the fu- 
gitive inhabitants have concealed their 
yoods ever so secretly, a Lesghae is 
sure to find them. ‘They are equal- 
ly clever in immediately carrying off 
their booty, or hiding it. If, for ex- 
ample, they have stolen a flock of 
sheep, and must drive them away di- 
rectly ; they cut some in two, fasten 
‘them by a long string to the saddle, 
thus drag them behind, and ride on a 
good pace; and it is incredible how 
the whole tlock follows, and by that 
means becomes a prey. 

The Lesghaes are armed with a 
gun, pistols, dagger, and sabre, dress- 
ed quite light in the ‘I'artarian stile, 
and carry, without inconvience, their 
Provisions in a wallet made of goat- 
skin, called Ghuziri. 

When they have been successful in 
plundering and have kidnapped child- 
ten, besides men, they take the for- 
mer, after much coaxing, on their 
backs, and carry them over the moun- 
tains and valleys, Should a prisoner 
escape, and be retaken, a Lesghae ne- 
ver meets him with severity, much 


348 
less would he beat him, (if he is not 
refractory,) but he ingeniously tells 
him, “ It is no fault of thine that thou 
seekest thy freedom, for I should not 
do it a hair’s breadth the less, were I 
in thy stead ; the error is mine own, 
that I had not secured thee better ; 
but now, (while he smiles in his face, 
and ties his hands behind him,) thou 
wilt certainly not escape from me a- 
gain.” ‘They do not murder the men 
whom they have stolen, not even when 
they are pursued, and cannot carry off 
their prey ; but if they have secured 
their booty, they take care to inform 
the friends and relations of the pri- 
soners, that they may treat for their 
ransom. 

The Mahommedan Lesghae does 
not even spare his own brethren, when 
they fall into his hands. Now, if any 
one is not rich enough to ransom him- 
self, and the Lesghae is obliged to selt 
him as a slave, (but that is contrary 
to their religion, as the prisoner was 
not taken in war, but stolen, and 
might therefore excite too much atten- 
tion,) he obliges him, by threaten- 
ings, to call himself a Christian, gives 
him a Christian name, and then sells 
him. 

When the Lesghae, as victor, 
takes prisoners in war, any one can 
ransom himself for a tumann, (ten rou- 
bles,) but if one Lesghae falls into the 
hands of another, he must according 
to an old treaty pay two tumanns.— 
Prisoners of respectability are libera- 
ted for a greater sum optionally, and 
even immediately, if they can give se- 
curity for the payment. Yet the life 
ot every prisoner of war depends en- 
tirely upon the mercy of the conque- 
ror. But should a Lesghae carry 
them to his house, they immediately 
enjoy the rights of slavery, which ac- 
cording to the Ismail Koran, are, that 
they cannot be sold, alienated, given 
away, nor killed beyond the frontiers 
of Caucasus. If the prisoner is inca- 
pable of ransoming. himself, he must 
serve 
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serve in the house ten years, and it is 
his duty to attend to it in the best 
manner. 

Should the Lesghaes be unfortunate 
in their predatory expeditions, or be 
attacked by too strony a force, they 
brave death with incredible firmness, 
and endure hunger and thirst, rather 
than surrender themselves. ‘bo qucnch 
thirst, they dimk the blood of their 
horses, and eat their ilesh; and cre- 
ditable witnesses in Georgia have 
assured me, that, after casting lots, 
they have eaten some of their com- 
rades ! 

The Lesghae, seived as a robber, 
and condemned for his crimes, meets 
death with firm resignation. Without 
changing his features, he reciines his 
bare,pead over the left shoulder, holds 
his cap under his right arm, and waits, 
without trembling, the stroke of death. 
In the same way he appears before 
‘1 great man courteously to salute 
him. 

When he is old, and unfit for plun- 
dering and war, he visits, as a friend, 
all those whom he had so often harras- 
sed as an enemy; receives some fare- 
well presents, and then hides himself 
for ever in the mountains. But he 
who has enriched himself by a long 
course of plundering, and only waits 
the appointed hour of death, thinks to 
insure his going to heaven by good 
works. He liberates some siaves ; di- 
vides some sheep, goats, or cows, a- 
mongst the poor; settles what sum 
should be given for repairs of bridges 
and roads ; makes presents to mosques, 
and at last divulges, (but not hefore he 
ts on the brink of the grave) where 
his treasure, in gold, silver, or jewels, 
les concealed, and then dies in perfect 
peace. 

The interior of their houschold is 
very uniform, and confined to the most 
indispensable articles. ‘The opulent 


certainly enjoy their abundance, but 


without dissipation, 
At the end of November the Les- 
ghacs, as well as the tribes living in 


Kumuk, kill as many fat suecp as are 
necessary for winter provision. ‘The 
ribs are Jaid in salt for some days, and 
then dricd in the air; the rest of the 
meat is cut very small, mixed with 
salt, pepper, and coriander seeds, then 
put into the guts, and hung tor some 
daysin the air, orthe smoke. “These, 
so similar to German sausages, are 
called Dolldurma, and are eaten either 
roasted, boiled, or even raw. Ano- 
ther kind of. winter food consists o! 
chopped chine and other bone meat, 
baked in sheep’s fal, and, after it} 
cold, completely covered with warm 
fat, and kept in pots. “Plus dish tha 
is always ready 1s called kau-urma. 

Flour, bread, millet, cheese, 
(sour flour water, ) are always at hand, 
and plenty of brandy : for the latter ts 
particularly prized, and drank in in- 
credible quantities, without fear ot 
consumption, fever, or dropsy. 

The daily soup of the Lesghaes 
made of millet meal and sheep’s tat 
boiled in water, with which they can 
with difliculty dispense. Meat they 
eat baked, and generally cold; other 
kinds of boiled food are seldom asked 
for. ‘There are even some tribes who 
eat raw flesh. And yet Providence 
has given to these uncivilized beings 
such beautiful women !—Women whe 
know nothing of sensibility, sweetness, 
or of the tender passions. ‘Their black 
hair hangs down in ringlets over their 
thick neck and bosom, unadorned, and 
yet beautiful; their fine form, their 
piercing eye, their perfectly modelled 
features, deserve the admiration of the 
connoisseur. But women gifted with 
such fascinating charms cannot tanic 
the barbarism of their husbands !—Be- 
sides, they are really heroines, full ot 
resolution, animation, and heroic pride, 
by which they often shame their hus- 
bands. 

The education of the children, and 
the business of inuring them agains! 
every misfortune, are left to the mo- 
thers. In earliest infancy they ere 
taught little but to sleep irequenty 
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and to be always in their presence.— 
‘Phey are excited to courage by being 
expused to hunger and dihiculties 
their dexterity in wrestling, oriu«timb- 
ing the most dangerous rocks, is extol- 
led; and assoon as the youth begms to 
manage the dagger or gun, his mother 
reminds him of the duties which belong 


to him. She relates the valiant deeds 


of his father, brothers, or neighbours 5 


their desjerous depredations, and the re- 
spect which they gained. Should the 
father or brother have been murdered 
ay where, or, as they express it, not 
returned home, she often shows him 
his arms or dress, recommends ven- 
weance to him, and entertaims him tre- 
quently with the advantages and hap- 
piness of a depredating spirit 5 till at 
last the youth, excited by his own 
inclination, begins to give proofs of 
his abilities. 

Suchis the general method of educa- 
tion among the Lesghaes. ‘The young, 
as well as the old, generally expatriate, 
and the major part die at last in fo- 
reign climes; for certainly, among 
the graves we do not find more than 
one man amongst five and twenty wo- 
men. 

It is really not to be explained, 
how, after so many centuries of com- 
motions, and continual warlike emigra- 
tions, these people have not decreased 
more, and the country has not entire- 
ey become a desert. 


Particulars of the landing of MIRANDA 
on the SPANISH 

From Bigg's History of Miranda's Expedi- 
tion. (Londov, 1$09 ) 

N the 23d and 24th of July 1806, 

all the oflicers and men belong- 

ing to the Columbian army embarked 

on board the vessels mentioned before. 

The Sunday following, passing by the 

island of Margaritta, the people tor- 

sook the church, and manning the 

batteries of the place, discharged se- 
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veral shots at our squadron without 
injury. We anchored, and went a- 
shore at the island of Coche, where 
we remained one night. At day light, 
on the 2d of August, through a mis- 
take of the pilot, we anchored within 
nine miles of La Vela de Coro, on the 
west side of the bay, instead of anchor- 
ing within reach ot the batteries, as 
Was intended. 

Pursuant to the following general 
order, the first division, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Count de Rouvray, 
disembarked from the squadron in the 
boats, wiih a view to effect an imme. 
diate landing 5 but a gale of wind set 
in nearly as soon as all the necessary 
preparations were made, and obliged 
the row-beats and barges to be taken 
in tow by the gun-boats, in which si- 
tuation they remained the whole day, 
unable to gain the point of attack on 
account of the roughness of the sea, 
and the violence of the wind. The 
principal part of the second division, 
under Kirkland, were at this time on 
board the Leander, as the boats of the 
squadron were not suthcient to. disem- 
bark both divisions at once. This oc- 
casioned a transfer of his troops to his 
Majesty’s ship Bacchante (Captain 
Dacres,) where they remained until 
daylight the next morning. ‘The 
Bacchante got under weigh, and beat 
up nearly abreast the strongest fort of 
La Vela de Coro during the night; the 
brigs Attentive and Express, and the 
gun-boats, also stationed themselves 
within point blank shot of the same 
place. 

On the morning of the 3d, the first 
division landed, and were soon follow- 
ed by the second, which would have 
arrived at the same time, had not: the 
want of boats rendered it impossible. 
Whilst the troops were advancing in 
the boats, they were covered by a 
warm fire from the armed vessels of 
our squadron against the forts, which 
the latter promptly returned, but with- 
out effecting any considerable injury. 
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As they approached the land, the 
Spaniards began a smart, though ill- 
directed fire of musketry from the 
bushes, which lined the whole extent 
of the beach. As the troops leaped 
from the boats, the Spaniards retreated 
farther into the bushes, where they 
were Closely pursued by a party of our 
men, with whom, for a few moments, 
they maimtained a scattering fire.— 
While this party engaged these tugi- 
tives, who soon dispersed, another par- 
ty pressed on to the nearest forest, 
which stands upon the margin of the 
bay. ‘This was entered by the hu- 
lans and marines, sword in hand, the 
Spaniards leaping the walls on the op- 
posite side, and tlying in all directions. 
The guns of this fortification, on co- 
miny into our possession, were imme- 
diately pointed against the town, cus- 
tom-house, and magazine, distant a- 
bout a quarter of a mile, where the 
main body of the Spanish force was 
stationed with nine or ten pieces of 
artillery (4 and 6 pounders.) ‘They 
were, however, soon compelled to re- 
treat, and in such precipitation and 
confusion, that they spiked but few 
of their cannon, and even left two of 
them loaded. So far we had none 
killed, and only three wounded, one of 
which only is considered in danger. 
Thus, on the third day of August, 
the rising sun witnessed a display of 
the Columbian colours on the staff, 
which the Spanish royal standard had 
so long occupied. The inhabitants 
of all descriptions had fled principally 
the day before, taking with them the 
greater part of their moveables. Our 
delay of the attack, in coneequence of 
anchoring in the wrong place, gave 
them time. Flags of truce, with mes- 
sages of peace, and assurances of pro- 
tection, both to person and property, 
wereimmediately dispatched about the 
town and its environs, soliciting the 
fugitive inhabitants to return to their 
homes ; but either through the order 
of government, or affright, some old 
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women only, and a few men, could be 

induced tu accept the invitation. 
Gen. Miranda reached the shore at 
half past eleven in the morning. His 
arrival was retarded by the circum- 
stance of the Lily having anchored 
nine miles to leeward of the town, 
which prevented both her and the Le- 
ander trom sharing in the attack.— 
Between nine and ten at night, our 
torce, headed by the General, began 
to march for the town of Coro, wiach 
lies about twelve miles to the west- 
ward of La Vela; and arrived there 
an hour before day dawn on the 4th. 
‘The march was conducted with so 
much order and silence, that the toot- 
steps of the troops were scarcely heard. 
The morning was unusually serene and 
pleasant. A most solemn, or rather 
dreadful stillness pervaded the whole 
place. The city, as we soon found, 
was entirely evacuated, except by a 
few women, superannuated devotees, 
and perhaps a small body of armed 
men, left to guard the jail ; for it re- 
mains in some doubt whether there 
was this force. If they were there, 
they escaped, for we took no prisoners 
under arms. Having passed through 
several streets, we arrived at the 
public squire. On one side of this 
square, in front of the troops « 
they marched in, are the jail and 
council house ; opposite to these is @ 
large church. ‘The other sides are 
occupied by public buildings of ditie- 
rent descriptions. When the head o: 
the column entered the public square, 
General Miranda, preceding the righ 
of the first division, attended by some 
of his principal officers, advanced to 
the grand avenue leading to the jail 
and council house. In the mean time 
the second division had chiefly gained 
the opposite side, and were forming 
in front of the church. At this mo- 
ment a tumultuous and disorderly fire 
commenced from the first division. — 
Most of the officers assert, that some 
guns were first discharged from the 
wir 
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windows of the jail, but in this they 
are not unanimous. It is admitted by 
all, that the hulans and marines, who 
were in advance of the other troops, 
and by this ume, at halt, near the 
prison, fired, not only towards the 
prison, but also on the infantry and 
artillery who were posted behind 
them, before and near the church.— 
The latter presumed they could re- 
ceive such a salutation from none but 
Spaniards, and took the firing for a 
commencement of the enemy’s attack, 
imagining that the jail was a barrack, 
for which in the dark it might be mis- 
iaken, and that the enemy was assault- 
ing them from within and behind this 
building. Without waiting for orders, 
upon perceiving the fire from that 
quarter, the infantry returned it with 
vigour. ‘he clamour of fifty voices 
was instautly raised, commanding the 
men to cease firing. ‘This clamour, 
with the cries of the wounded, the 
flight of the Indians, who had joined 
us at La Vela de Coro; the breaking 
of ranks, &c. made a scene of confusion 
and tumult not to be described. After 
a few minutes the firing was silenced ; 
but not until Col. Kirkland, (whose 
utmost exertions to prevent this con- 
fusion from extending to his division 
had proved ineffectual) the General’s 
private secretary, and five men, were 
wounded, and one man was killed. No 
one seems able to give a satisfactory 
account of this miserable affair. It 
appears in the garb of a shameful and 
‘orrowtul blunder of somebody 3 but 
the responsibility cannot be charged 
upon any particular individual. ‘The 
General and the oflicers, under whose 
eye the firing began, give no account 
of the matter, as far as I can learn, 
cither because they cannot, or will not 
explain it. Indeed they observe a si- 
lence upon the subject that seems al- 
most studied. Qwné solution is, that 
there was a small guard of Spaniards, 
who discharged their muskets upon us 
irom the jail windows; and that the 
nulans and marines, upon the report 
Moy 1809, 
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of these pieces, through agitation and 
surprise, fired in diflerent directions. 
But the jailor stedfastly denied that 
he had any guard. If there was one, 
it escaped, for, as it has been already 
observed, no Spanish soldiers fell into 
our hands*, ‘lhe other explanation 
is more probable. Many of the men 
in the advanced guard assert that they 
were ordered to fire by Miranda.— 
‘They say that the General, exulting in 
the easy possession of the city, wished 
to regale his ears with the military 
sound of a feu de joie ; and consequent- 
ly ordered the men nearest him to 
commence the music. Our troops, 
being composed of men of various na- 
tions and languages, the command 
was not pertectly understood by all. 
Hence some thinking the firing was 
intended to be serious, and not spor- 
tive, discharged in a horizontal direc- 
tion, aiming at those who might be 
their enemies, whilst those who com- 
prehended the order pointed their guns 
in the air. 

When Miranda appeared before the 
prison gate, it was opened to him.— 
He entered unarmed, and received the 
keys from the keeper, who, at the 
saine time informed him, that the con- 
stituted authorities had obliged all the 
inhabitants to abandon the town.— 


Upon this, while standing in ‘the jail. 


entry, he proclaimed to the jailor, his 
attendants, and the prisoners, that they 
were free; the latter shouted Vive Mi. 
randa ! at the same moment it 1s said 
the General directed the troops near 
him to let off the feu de joie that prov- 

ed so unseasonable and so fatal. 
Agreeably to this proclamation of 
liberty, all the debtors were immedi- 
ately liberated from their confinement: 
The criminals, who had considered 
them- 


* The opinion that the firing began 
with one of our men shooting down a- 
nother, said to be at the prison door, is 
certainly incorrect. The first report 
was of many pieces, not a single one, 
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themselves included in the annuncia- 
tion of freedom, wished to know why 
their fetters were not taken off, and 
their doors unbolted. Miranda re- 
plied, -that he came not to break but 
to maintain their laws under a more 
equitable and rational government : 
this answer, no doubt unexpected, was 
more just than satisfactory to the fe- 
lons. 

Colonel Kirkland received two mus- 
ket balls through the left thigh, just 
below the femoral artery, at the in- 
stant he was forming his division in 
front of the jail. 
this gallant othcer was lamented by 
the army in general, and especially 
by the troops under his immediate 
command, who regard him with the 
highest confidence and atiection, and 
would follow him into any peril— 
Much was expected trom his activity 
and inilitary talents in the late critical 
posture of our affairs. “lhe wound, 
which ke bore with fortitude and 
cheertulness, is dangerous, though we 
hope not mortal, Mr Fitewilltam 
was wounded in the arm near the 
shoulder, and though in great pain 
will probably recover. ‘Phe man kil- 
led was a black, born in New-York, 
who had been cook of the ship. ‘Uhis 
unfortunate fellow was with difficulty 
persuaded to engage in the land ser- 
vice ; he predicted his fate, by saying 
as he left the ship, * I know I shall 
get Killed if I go.” 

We remained tive days in the city 
of Coro. In this interval, the same 
means that had been used at La Vela, 
to biing in the inhabitants, were again 
employed, but with as little success. 
The people had been compelled to a- 
bandon their hemes by the positive or- 
ders ot the commandant, who threat- 
ened to make severe — of those 
who remained behind, it they ever 
tellinto his hands ag: tg The priests 
too instructed the inhabitants of this 
province, that it had Been invaded by 
a band of lawless heretics and infidels, 
Nhe came not only to rob them of 


‘Lhe misfortune ot 
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their property, but also to de prive 
their souls of salvation, by spreading 
damnable tenets and principles aniony 
the favourites ot the Holy Virgin.— 
Whilst remaining here, we frequ ently 
beat to arms upon an alarm of an sp- 
proachine enemy, and marched out 
with our artillery among the prickly 
pears and bushes which surrounded the 
place; but returned as safe as vw 
went out. 

On the night of the 9th we took un 
our march, it being reported that we 
were going to attack Bona Vista; anc 
in the morning found ourselves again 
in La Velade Coro. In the preceding 

operations, the torts were first attack. 
ed by less than ninety men 5 and we 
were only two hundred and sini v-tour 
strong, all included, when we entered 
the city of Coro. From the best in- 
formation we could get, the number 
of Spanish forces at La Vela de Cor» 
at the time of our attack was trom 
five to six hundred, and about fifteen 
pieces of ordnance were on the severe: 
batteries. ‘The vigour oi our assault 
in some measure confounded the enemy. 
Our fatigue prevented any pursuit ; 
and consequently we obtained no pri- 
soners, 

Immediately on our return to La 
Vela de Coro, I learned what had 
happened there during our absence. 
No advices were sent to the command- 
ing otticer of La Vela, to acquaint 
him and the squadron of our havin 
taken possession of the city, or al) 
prise him of our situation. “They were 
four days ina state of anxiaus spspense, 
without hearing a syllable of our iate. 
At the same time they were in con- 
stant apprehension of an attack from 
the Spaniards, who were assembled m 
large bodies within a short distance ot 
the town. Whether this neglect in 
Miranda, so vexatious to the detach- 
ment left in the rear, be military et 
not, let military men decide. 

Colonel Hall, who commanded 2 
La Vela, grew impatient to hear from 


the army which had gone to Coro, an J 
‘a 
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to put an end to his doubts, was at 
last obliged to send a messenger to his 
Excellency. It was with the greatest 
dificuliv, and not without ample pe- 
cuniary promises, that a native could 
be found who would undertake the of- 
fice. For some strange reason, Mi- 
randa detained this messenger so long 
after he was prepared to return wiih 
an answer to Colonel Hall, that the 


latter, with the remnant of our troops. 


guarding La Vela, concluded that we 
were all taken prisoners, or had been 
put to the sword by the Spaniards,— 
Under this impression, Colonel Hall 
thought it expedient, for the time be- 
ing, to plant several pieces of cannon 
round the house in whigh he resided 3 
and took the precaution of having 
boats in waiting on shore every night, 
to carry himself and the guard, con- 
sisting of twenty-five men, off to the 
squadron, in case they should be un- 
der the necessity of ilying. 

Colonel Hall, who had it in charge 
from Miranda to entice his country- 
men back to their homes, finding his 
personal efforts ineffectual, addressed 
the following letter to the priest of 
that district, in hopes, by gaining the 
pastor, to gain his ilock. 


Reverend Father, 


“ T take the liberty to inclose vou 
one of General Miranda’s proclama- 
tionsand pamphlets, and to inform vou, 
that I intended myself the honour of 
walling on you to-morrow, to request 
that you will be so goed as to come 
into town on Sunday next to celebrate 
mass. You may rely on the assuranee 
of not being distarbed in any manner 
in the exercise of your holy functions. 
In the interval, I beg God to grant 
vou long lite and health. I kiss vour 
hands.” 

This letter was written in Spanish, 
by Lieutenant Adrien, the Colonel’s 
secretary. “The day after it was deli- 
vered, this officer, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Spearing and Doctor Da- 
vie, both of the British navy, waited 
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on the curate. He replied in answer 
to the letter, that he could not ofhiciate 
out of the district to which he belong- 
ed; but his conduct and manners 
proved that thiS was only an excuse. 
He was surrounded by a multitude of 
people, who testified no inconsiderable 
alarm at the presence of our ambassa- 
dors ; and hovered under the wings of 
his reverence, as their only safeguard 
from heretical contamination. ‘The 
truth was, that the priest wished to 
have no communication with any of 
Miranda’s followers; he knew, if he 
came into town, that he should be fol- 
lowed by his tlock ; and he therefore 
declined the invitation, with a plau:- 
ble excuse, lest the people should at- 
tach themselves to Miranda, when 
they had more thoroughly discovered 
his intentions with respect to their 
country. It is very evident from this, 
and other circumstances, that the in- 
habitants of this country will never lis- 
ten to the proposals of our Command- 
er-in-chief, unless they are led on and 
countenanced by their priests; and 
without the concurrence of the priests 
his cause could not succeed. ‘These 
ecclesiastics have too much wisdom to 
give up a certainty for an uncertainty; 
to espouse an adventurer and revolu- 
tionist against the reigning govern- 
ment, which protects their endow- 
ments and immunities, and builds up 
their intluence ; and they have proba- 
bly as a bedy too much loyalty of 
feeling and principle, to be seduced by 
ordinary prospects into a renunciation 
of their allegiance. 

Refore we occupied La Veia de 
Coro, it was understood that Colonel 
Hail was to be Commandant of that 
place, when it should come into our 
possession 5 but it was not officially 
known unt'l a general order informed 
us of the Colonel’s promotion. 

On our march from the city of Co- 
ro, our Chief exhibited conduct that 
left a strong impression of his inhuma- 
nity upon our minds. Desperate ends 
recuire desperate means. Shall the 
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inaker of a revolution, and the deliver- 
er of a country, restrict himself to the 
rules, or yield to the visitings of hu- 
manity ? Be assured such an enter- 
prise supposes in him who conducts it, 
a singleness of view, that can sacrifice 
the right to the expedient, and the 
parts to the whole. ‘The wounded 
of our troops were carried in litters 
upon the shoulders of the men, and 
much they suffered in mind and body 
in this dreary and fearful march.— 
Owing to the weight of the litters, and 
the offensiveness of the wounds of some 
of the persons in them, the soldiers 
and sailors who were willing to do 
reir utmost to help and convey off 
their distressed companions, but who 
were weakened by fatigue and hunger, 
could not support their burden for a- 
ny length of time, and were obliged 
frequently to stop and change— 
Whenever this took place, Miranda 
flew into a violent rage, pretending 
it was an unnecessary delay. At 
length he declared, that if the wound- 
ed retarded the march of the column, 
they should be put aside and left on 
the road! This he said in hearing of 
the wounded, who expected the bar- 
barous threat would be executed, and 
they should be left to perish without 
assistance, or to be cut in pieces by 
the Spaniards. One of the men at- 
tached toa litter, conveying an oflicer, 
declaring that he was so much spent 
he could go no farther, unless he was 
relieved 5 the General said to the sol- 
dier:—** Go on, Sir, I know what 
you can do ;"—then turning to the 
officer directing the order of march, 
Suffer pocomplaint, shoot that man-- 
give mea pistol here; let me do it.” 
This officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Roor- 
bach, in a very spirited and becoming 
manner, remonstrated with Miranda 
upon this conduct ; endeavoured to 
check the torrent of curses he was 
venting against the men ; and begged 
him to have some consideration for 
the wounded and those who carried 
them The moment the General 


threatened to leave the wounded on 
the road, an officer went to the rear 
of the column, and informed the cap- 
tain of artillery, and several of his 
companions, What might take place. 
About twelve in number determined, 
if such an attempt was made, to pro- 
test against it; if that did not pro- 
duce the desiied effect, they resolved 
to resist the order at the point of 
their swords, being assured of the as- 
sistance of the men under their com- 
mand, to whom they had = already 
stated the barbarity of sucha proceca- 
ing, and who were not less incignant 
on the occassion than their comiman- 
ders. ‘Uhis threat of Miranda is per- 
haps to be attributed to his ungovern- 
ed fear of being attacked by the Spa- 
niards, and falling alive into thet: 
hands. ‘This fear he may be supposed 
to have had, and yet not bea coward. 
I do not deny that he would meet the 
perils of ordinary battle with real cou- 
rage. J am persuaded he would ra- 
ther fall into the hands of his coun- 
trymen dead than alive. Armed 
horsemen were seen hovering upon 
the flanks and rear of our column; 
but they never came within reach o! 
musketry. Midway between La Ve- 
la and the city, we forded a river, 
the banks of which were exceedingly 
steep; here all thought it probable 
we should be attacked, and it was 
near this place, that the General made 
the threat of abandoning his woundc«. 
to the mercy of fate. But adimitting 
he was not seriously determined to Go 
so, the event proved that he had no 
occasion to resort to an expedient 0! 
so abominable a complexion to hasten 
the march, as the Spaniards allowed 
us to pass the river unmolested.— 
They no doubt over-rated our strength. 
whilst Miranda, in this instance, pre- 
ferred acting on the defensive, as wel! 
from an apprehension of tlicir superio! 
force, us to prove the sincerity of hi 
professions of tender regard toward: 
the people of South America. 


In the course of the morning before 
Our 
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eur march to the city of Coro, about 
twenty-five or thirty Indians were 
captured. ‘They were, as 1s custo- 
mary in this country, armed with 
bows and arrows. ‘They preferred 
joining our standard to being kept as 
prisoners. AAS we entered the city 
they formed part of the advanced 
suard; but the moment the firing 
took place, they tled precipitately, 
leaving their bows and arrows on the 
ground. It has been reported, that 
when they stv our men firing al each 
other, they supposed it was through 
animosity 3 aud observed, that it Mi 
randa’s men fired at each other, they 
‘thought their turn would soon come 
aud therefore, they had better seck 
safety in Hight. Whatever might 
have been the motive which drove 
them off, they took good care never 
to make their appearance afterwards. 

It is a satisfaction to reflect, that 
the property of the inhabitants of La 
Vela de Coro and the city was respect- 
ed amidst all our wants 3 except in- 
stances of rapacity in individuals, of 
a description always to be found in an 
assemblage of men under arms, and 
the necessaries taken for our subsis- 
cence, 

The property found in the king’s 
stores considered as belonging 
io the tree people of South America, 
was taken in charge for their benefit, 
by order of the Commander in chief. 
Lhe whole value of this did not ex- 
ceed fitteen hundred dollars, which is 
.0 be divided among the troops.*— 
What provisions we found ii the de- 
verted houses, stores, and gardens of 
(he Spaniards, our hunger obliged us 
to apply to our own use; had ihey 
chosen to stay, it would have been our 
General’s policy to pay in proportion 
\o his ability for what we wanted. I 
presume, their persons and property 


* It consisted chiedy of coarse linens, 
and furnished one shirt and a pair of 
Pantaigons to each non-commissioned 
~iheer and private soldier. 


would have been inviolate, at least, so 
far as they had discovered a walling- 
ness to be free, and to take our visit 
in good part. ‘Lhough we were thus 
scrupulous in this iespect, we  pro- 
bably shall not have the imputation 
ot forbearance. Jt is said, no doubt 
with truth, that, in severa: insiancesy 
those inhabitants, who nrst came into 
the town aficr our evacuation, plun- 
dered the houses and stores of those 
who had not yet returned, and gave 
out that we were the robbers.— 
Our care in this respect affords al- 
most the only consoling reflection, to 
be gleaned from a review of our 
works on the Spanish Main.— As 
I before observed, nearly all the in- 
habitants, rich and poor, male and 
female, the sick and the old, as well 
as the healthy and young, had cisap- 
peared, having tled to other places, 
and to the woods. What a horrid 
panic must have seized these inotten- 
sive people, to have driven them to 
measures so extreme; and what a 
scene of distress must their flight have 
exhibited. It was not, however, in 
all cases, their own terror that promp- 
ted them to quit their homes; but 
many, who would rather have encoun- 
tered infidels than become the com- 
panions of wild beasts, were cocrced 
to depart by the Spanish government. 
The Governor dreve the multitude 
out betore him like cattle, and would 
listen to no entreaties from those who 
desired to stav. Many, doultless, 
thought they micht as well perish by 
tue sword as famine; and that they 
stood at least as good a chance from 
the clemency of the invaders, as was 
offered by a retreat into the forests. 
My heart is wrong to think of the 
domestic misery that must have been 
occasioned by this detestable business. 
Some of it I saw, and heard of more ; 
and have no doubt there existed hun- 
dreds of instances of extreme suffering, 
which we could not know. One 
morning whilst we were at Coro, a 
young officer informed me, he had ac- 
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cidentally seen a sigk and helpless old 
man, who was near dying trom want, 
having had nothing to eat for the last 
two days. I proposed to take him 
‘ome of our provisions before we din- 
cd. We accordingly proceeded to his 
apartment with such sustenance and 
refreshments as we had. At this un- 
expected relict, his gratitude and joy 
were more than he could express. gHe 
uttered short thanks in Spanish, for 
he could speak no Enghsh; but his 
tace said a thousand grateful things 
that no language could convey. by 
a gentleman who accompanied us, who 
understood Spanish, we learned that 
the old man’s family and servant had 
lett him, taking with them all the pro- 
visions in the house, the moment that 
the firing of our cannon at La Vela 
was heard. He had been long con- 
‘med by sickness, and was only strong 
enough to sit in bed 3 but not to reach 
his crucifix and prayer book, which 
were on the window board some paces 
from his bed side. In this situation 
he must have expired had we not 
come to his relief. Before our de- 
parture from Coro, he and other suf- 
tering inhabitants whom we knew, 
were supplied as far as in our power 
with a stock of provisions, to serve 
them ull their efrighted friends re- 
curned, 

Upon taking my departure from 
the Main, it is due to gratitude, that 
{ mention the affecting kindness of a 
Homan priest at Coro, to our sick and 
wounded. He discovered a most ami- 
able solicitude, both for the comfort 
of their bodies, and the future welfare 
of their souls. ‘Towards Colonel Kirk- 
iand, for whose life we entertained se- 
vious apprehensions, he exercised the 
benevolence of a Christian, and the 
tenderness of a father. He provided 
for him not only a comfortable but 
elegant apartment, with several atten- 
dants, and every necessary which his 
situaiion required. He is held in the 
most grateful remembrance by that of- 
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ficer. When we considered that this 
wood catholic must have regarged us 
us enemies to his relicion, his hin; 
and country, and probably to man- 
kind, his benevolence touched ovr 
feelings with peculiar force, and con- 
tributed to sharpen the reeret we 
could not but feel at the temor ara 
distress we occasioned. 

Though we evacuated the place, i: 
Was not trom any apprehension of 
ger to our persons. Whilst there we 
had several alarms; but nonce, be- 
lieve, more terrific than the tollow- 
ing i 

Cn the day of our 
from La Vela, intelligence was announ- 
ced at head-quarters, that a corps ot 
Spanish cavalry was advancing agains! 
us. A detachment of infantry, with 
a piece of artillery, was put uncer 
march, with a view to prevent their en- 
trance intothetown, “Phe Commanc- 
er-in-chiet soon followed 3 near the en- 
virons of the village he found the lieu- 
tenant halted, with a cluster of bushes 
indvont. It was then raining in tor- 
rents. Miranda supposed this time 
and place proper for surprising the 
enemy, then believed to be advancing, 
by a well-directed tire from the am 
bush, ‘Phe General, puiting and fum- 
ing as he approached, said, * why don"t 
vou fire, Lieutenant ? why don’t vou 
fire, Sir!” “J see nothing to fire at, 
General ;” replied the Licutenant.— 
* Kire at those bushes, then, Sir,” re- 
joined the General 5 ** Fire, Sir, and 
let them know we have got guns /"— 
Lhe officer blazed away according to 
order. What havock was made :- 
mong the bushes we know not, 25 "0 
return of the killed and wounded has 
ever been made. ‘ihe truth is, the 
Spaniards never approached nearer 
than within three or four miles of the 
town ard batterics ; nor was there any 
appearance of their force at eleven 
o’clock the day after, when we weigh: 
ed anchor, bound to Aruba. 
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Coaver salions of FREDERICK of I PRUs- 
sta and the m JOSEVH Ll. 


Translated from Lettres et Pensees du 
de Livre.) 


an extraordinary chance, in 
1770, the Emperor had an op- 
portunity of indulging the persenal 
admizatton which he had conceived 
tor the Ning of Prussia ; and these two 
great sovereigns were on such good 
lerms as to pay mutual visits. ‘The 
Emperor allowed me to accompany 
him, and pre. ented me to the hing : : 
it was at the camp of, Neustadt in Mo- 
raviaw cannot remember if had, 
erif I assumed, an embarrassed air ; 
out L recollect well that the Emperor, 
who perceived it, said to the King, 
speaking of me: “ He looks timid, 
which I never saw before ; he will do 
better soon.’ THe said this with grace 
and gaietvy, and they went out from 
quarters, IT think to the play. The 
King, on the way, left the Emperor 
an instant, and asked me, if my letter 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau, printed in 
the newspapers, was genuine. I an- 
swered: “ Sire, 1 am not so celebra- 
ted, as that my name should be bor- 
rowed.” [tis well known that Ho- 
trace Walpole borrowed that of the 
hing, to wiite to Jean Jacques the 
tamous letter, which contributed most 
to tara the head of that eloquent and 
cXtravagant man of genius. 

As we left the play, the Emperor 
sad to the King of Prussia, ‘There 
Is Nowerre, the famous composer of 
ballets. H[e has, 1 believe, been at 
Hereupon Noverre made 
a han dsome dancing-inaster’s bow.— 
O! 1: [know him,” said the King ; 

‘we saw him at Berlin 5 he was very 
croll ; he mimicked every one, espe- 
Cally our opera danc ers, and made us 
die of laughing.” Noverie, who was 
hot at all ‘satialied with this way of re- 
collecting him, made another hand- 
wine reverence in the position, 


33 


hoping that the King would afford 
him an opportunity of a little revenge. 
“ Your ballets are pretty,” said the 
King 3 “ your dancers have grace, but 
iLis grace. You make them, 
I think, litt their shoulders and arms 
too high ; for if you recollect, Mr 
Noverre, your first dancer at Berlin 
was not like that.”—* Sire,” said No- 
verre, “ that was the reason why she 
was at Berlin.” 

One day that I spent some hours 
with the King, he said to me: * Do 
you know who taught me the little 
that I know: it was your old Mar- 
shall ‘Traun; that wasa man. You 
spoke of the French just now: are 
they making any progress ?”—® ‘They 
are Ci ipable “of ev ery thing in time of 
war, Sire,”’ said 1; ** but during peace, 
their rulers wish them not to be what 
they are, and attempt to make them 
what they cannot be.”— How, dis- 
ciplined ? They were so in the time 
of ‘Turenne.”—“ Oh, it is not that 5 
they were not disciplined in the time 
of Vendome, and did net gain battles 
the less ; but they wish them to be 
our apes and yours, which does not suit 
them.”—* ‘That is what I think; I 
have already said of their trainers, that 
they wish them tosing without knowing 
music.”—** Oh! that is true ; but only 
leave them their natural wend: take 
advantage of their valour, their agility, 
and even of their faults ; | believe their 
confusion might put the enemy into 
confusion. —* These French,” said the 
King, “ are a brave and amiable na- 
tion; it is impossible not to love them ; 
but, my God! what have they made 
of their men of letters ? what a dif- 
ference of tone ! Voltaire, for instance, 
had an excellent one; D’Alembert, 
whom I esteem in many respects, 
makes too much noise, and wish- 
es to cut too great a figure in so- 
ciety 3 was it the men of letters who 
gave grace to the court of Louis XIV. 
or did they receive it from the num- 
ber of agreeable persons who compo- 
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sed it? That was the patriarch of 
Kings. Rather too much good was said 
ot hin duying his life ; but greatly too 
much ill after his death.”"—“ A king 
of France, Sire, is always the patn- 
arch of men of wit.” ‘Phere cannot 
be a worse lot ; they are not worth the 
d—l to govern. I would rather be 
patriarch of the Greeks, like my sis- 
ter the Empress of Russia. She gains 
by it, and will gain more. ‘That is a 
religion which comprehends so many 
different nations and countries: As 
for our poor Lutherans, they are so 
few, that I would not take the trouble 
to be their patriarch.” 

“ Louis XIV,” said he, “ having 
more judgment than wit, sought rather 
the one than the other. He wished 
and found men of genius. You can- 
not say that Corneille, Bossuet, Racine, 
and Condé, were men of wit.”—“ There 
is every thing, Sire, in that country, 
and it really deserves to be happy. 
Your majesty, Lam told, has said, that 
it you wished (o make a fine dream, 
you would wish...”—* Yes, it 1s true, 
to be king of France.”—* If Francis 
J. and Henry IV. had come into the 
world after your majesty, they would 
have said: to be king of Prussia.”— 
“Tell me, I pray you, is there nobody 
now m France that one can quote.”— 
{ laughed: the King asked me why ? 
{ told him he made me think of the 
*Rassian at Paris’ that charming little 
piece of Voltaire, and we repeated 
charming things from it, which made 
us both laugh. 

Our conversation began commonly 
hy some vague words upon any sub- 
ject, but he found means to render it 
interesting ; the common subjects of 
good and bad weather became at once 
sublime, and never did you hear from 
him any thing vulgar. He ennobled 
every thing; the examples of the 
Greeks, of the Romans, and of mo- 


Germ generals, soon changed what- 


ever, with ancther, would have re- 
sained trivial, or common. “ Did 


you ever see,” he would say, “ a rain 
like that of yesterday ? Good catho- 
lics among you will say: ‘This it i, 
to have a man without retigion aniong 
us; what have we to do with this cur- 
sed king, Lutheran at best? For | 
really believe that 1 am to blame for 
it. Your soldiers will say : Peace is 
made, and yet this devil of a man will 
still trouble us.”— Certainly, said [, 
if your majesty is the cause, you are 
very wicked. ‘That is allowed only 
to Jupiter, who has always good trea- 
sons for every thing, and you would 
have done like him who, having made 
some perish by fire, wished to make 
the rest perish by water; but now at 
last the fire is at an end, which I ne- 
ver expected to escape.”— I ask your 
pardon for having tormented you +» 
often; [ am sorry for all humanity ; 
but what a fine apprenticeship to war: 
I have committed faults enough to 
make all you young people bette: 
worth than myself. My God! how 
I love yoyr grenadiers! how well 
they have defiled in my presence! It 
the god Mars wished a guard for his 
person, I would advise him to tak 
them without hesitation.” 

Why cannot I recollect a hundred 
bright savings that dropt from the 
King during this conversation, whic) 
lasted till dinner was announced.— 
The King sat down to table, and it was 
this dav, I believe, that some one ask- 
ed why M. de Laudon was not yet ar- 
rived ; on which the King said: “ That 
is not usual with him. Formerly 
he arrived otten before me ; allow him 
to have this place by me, for I like 
better to have him on my side, than 
opposite.” 

One day he bid me name to hin 
the officers who were there, and to 
tell him those that had served under 
Marshall Traun : for, “ in short, say» 
he, as I think I have already told 
you, he is my master ; he corrected me 
at school’. Your Majesty was very 
ungrateful; you did not pay your les- 
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cons; tomake it so, you should atleast 
nave let yourself be beat by him, 
whieh I do not think ever happened.” 
—* J was not beat, because 1 never 
fought.” Thus is,” said I, * that 
che greatest generals have often made 
war; we have oaly to lock at the cam- 
paigns of 1674 and 1675, between 
Montecuculi and ‘Turenne.”—** There 
isno difference between ‘Fraun and the 
former ; but how great, my God, be- 
tween the latter and me.” I shewed 
him the count d’Althan; who had been 
adjutant-general, and the count ce Pel- 
legrini. He asked me twice who and 
where they were, and said his sight was 
so short, that 1 must pardon , aa 
“And yet, Sire,” said I, “at the war, 
vouhad it good, and if I recollect right, 
very extensive.”—** It was not J,” 
replied the King, “it was my glass,”— 
i know not how the conversation chan. 
ged; but it became so free, that seeing 
some one arrive to take a share, the 
King warned him to be on his guard, 
and that there was a danger in conver- 
sing with a man condemned to eter- 
nal fire by the Theologians. Ii ap- 
peared to me that he valued himself a 
little too much on his damnation, and 
boasted of it too often. Independent 
of the insincerity of these free-think- 
ing gentlemen, who often fear the de- 
vil most heartily, there is bad taste 
in conversing thus ; and it was with 
people of bad taste whom he kept about 
him, such as Jordans, d’Argens, Mau- 
pertuis, La Beaumelle, La Meitrie, 
L’Abbe de Prades, and some heavy 
sceptics of his academy, that he had 
got the habit of speaking ill of reli- 
gion, Spinosism, &c. JI made no.an- 
swer whenever he spoke thus. 

The King, from politeness, wore 
white, that he might not shew us the 
blue, which we had seen so much in 
the war; he had the air of being one 
®t our army, and in the train of the 
Emperor, There was, I believe, in 
Us visit, on both cides, a little per- 
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sonality, some distrust 5 perhaps ann. 
cipient asperity ; which happens ai- 
ways, says Philip de Comines, in the 
interviews of Sovereigns. ‘he King 
took a great deal of Spanish snuff; 
and as he was cleaning his dress as 
well as he could, he said tome: “ 1 
am not neat enough for you, Gentle- 
men; I am not worthy of carrying 
your colours.” ‘The air with which 
he said this, made me believe that he 
would dirty them again with gun 
powder, when an opportunity should 
offer. 

The King was sometimes too cere- 
monious 3 this tired the Emperor. 1] 
know not if it was to shew himself a 
disciplined Elector; but when the 
Emperor put his foot in the stirrup, 
the King toak his horse by the bridle 


and when the Emperor put his leg o- | 


ver the saddle, the King put his toot 
into the stirrup, and so in other things. 
‘The Empcexor had an air of sincerity, 
in expcessing much regard for him, as 
a young prince for an old king, and 
a young soldier for the greatest of 
generals. One confidential day they 
talked of policy together. “ Every 
one, said the King, cannot have the 
same policy; it depends on situation, 
on circumstance, and on the power of 
states. What may suit me would not 
suit your majesty ; I have sometimes 
risked a_ political lie.”—“ What is 
that ?” said the Emperor, laughing. — 


is,” replied the King, also very 


Jy, “ to invent a piece of news, which 
I knew well would be found out to be 
false at the end of twenty-four hours § 
but no matter, before any one percei- 
ved it, it had produced its effect.” 

Sometimes there were appearances 
of cordiality between the two sove- 
reigns, You saw that Frederick IT. 
loved Joseph II., but that the pre- 
ponderance of the empire, and the 
vicinity of Silesia to Bohemia, stifled 
the sentiment of the King for the Em- 
peror, 
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Account of the Constitution of the 
SwWepisu Drees. 


,As this body is about to acta part of 
some importance onthe political thea- 
tre, the tollowing account of its con- 
stitution, from Catteau’s ** General 
View of Sweden, (London 1790,)” 
may vot be uninteresting. | 


TT may be here necessary to give an 

account of the present organisation 
of the diet. It is composed of the 
king and the four orders, the nobility, 
clergy, citizens and peasants. The 
nobility are divided into three classes, 
that of counts and barons, that otf 
knights or ancient gentlemen, without 
titles, and that of esquires, Sver, com- 
prehending all untitled gentlemen who 
have obtained letters of nobility since 
the reign of Charles XI. There are 
reckoned to be in Sweden 100 noble 
families, which is a great number in a 
kingdom containing scarcely three 
millions of inhabitants. The eldest 
of each family sits in the diet, under 
the name of caput familie. ‘The re- 
gulations drawn up by Gustavus A- 
dolphus, and known under the title of 
Regulations for the Hotel of the Nebi- 
itty, serve as a guide to this order du- 
ring the sitting of the states. A 
marshal appointed by the King pre- 
sides over their deliberations, and in 
luis absence the oldest count. 

The fourteen prelates of the king- 
dom, that is to say, the archbishop of 
Upsal and the thirteen bishops, have 
a right, by their offices, to assist at 
the diet, and each archdeaconry de- 
putes one or two representatives, clec- 
ted by a plurality of votes. Every 
beneficed clergyman whatever has a 
right of voting at these clections ; but 
those generally chosen are archdea- 
cons or rectors. The expences of 
these deputies are defraved by their 
constituents. The archbishop of Up- 
cal is speaker of the order, and failing 
vim, the bishop of Linkeeping. 

Vhe citizens are represented by 


the deputies of cities. Stockholn has 
ten; cities of the second class haye 
two or three, and the rest send only 
one. It sometimes happens, that two 
small cities are represented by the 
same person, for the sake of economy, 
because the expences of the deputies 
must be defrayed by their coustitu- 
ents. To be qualitied to vote, one 
must be a citizen, and twenty-four 
years of age: those who are elected 
must have also attained to the same 
age, and have been enrolled citizens 
three years. 

Farmers who cultivate lands be 
longing to them and their descendants, 
as long as they fulfil their engage 
the diet, the order of peasants. Swe- 
den is the only country where the re- | 
preseniatives of the bedy of labourers 
form a separate and distinct class in 
the national assembly. Many delibe- 
rations respecting the public interes: 
may arise, and many objects may ox 
cur, which a peasant can neither !\ 
acquainted with nor appreciate ; but 
there are many discussed also, which 
concern him in a peculiar manner, and 
for the explanation of which, his seu- 
timents may be of the greatest utility. 
In discussions even which »ppear to be 
beyond his knowledge, he may catch 
some himinous points of view, if the 
subjeet be presented to him in a pro- 
per light, without any false colouring. 
Plain good sense and natural logic 
judge often as soundly, as the mind 
cultivated by application and study. 
Each bailliwick appeints a deputy, 
and defrays his expences. ‘The or- 
der of the peasants, and that ct 
the citizens, have a speaker named 
by the King, who also appoints a 
secretary to the peasants : his office 
is civil employmert. ond he 
has always a great deal of infu- 
ence. The army may be represented 
in the states when summoned to at- 
tend by letters of convocation ; the 
colonels of the different regiments, 
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snd a certain number of commisioned 
officers, are its deputies. ‘“Lhere are 
in Sweden several proprietors of land, 
mines, and forges, who belong to none 
of the four orders of the kingdom : 
as this class of citizens did not exist 
when the states were organised, they 
are not at present represented. 

‘The opening and closing of the diet 
evhibitsa grand and beautitul spectacle. 
‘The hing, in all the insignia of royal 
majesty, coestrom the castle to the ca- 
thedral, followed by the states in pro- 
cession, and divine service is perform- 
ed as usual, except that the sermon is 
alwavs preached by a bishop. lrom 
the cathedral his majesty repairs 
to a hall in the castle, destined for 
receiving the representatives of the 
nation; the assembly is then formed, 
and the monarch, seated on is throne, 
delivers a discourse, to whicli the mar- 
and the speakers return an an- 
swer. If there are any petitions to be 
luid before the states, they are read 
by the chancellor of the court. E- 
very thing engages the attention of 
the spectator, in this august scene ; 
but nothing strikes him so much as 
the part acted by the peasants. How 
delightful to see the labourer, in a 
ample and rustic dress, take his seat 
close to other citizens 3 approach the 
throne with confidence, and speak to 
his sovereign without fear, and with- 
out embarrassment ! 

When the states are assembled, 
they establish, by means of electors, 
chosen by a plurality of voices, difie- 
rent committees, charged with the 
preliminary discussion of such objects 
as are to be laid before them. ‘These 
commitices transmit to their constitu- 
ents the result of their enquiries, 
which serve as a guide to the fuur or- 
ders in their decrees. 

The nobility sit in their own hotel; 
the clergy in the vestry of the cathe- 
dral; the citizens in a hall of the 
town house ; and the peasants in anc- 
ther hall of the came building. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fixe Arts. 


R Parkinson has discovered in 
several species of marble, which 

he treated with muriatic or nitric acid, 
membrancous substances, which hung 
from the marble in light, flocculent, 
elastic membranes. ‘These marble» 
were of a species formed by tubipores, 
madrepores, and corallites. In Kul. 
kenny marble, the structure of the 
madrepores, and other testaceous sub- 
stances which enter into its composi- 
tion, is beautifully conspicuous, troni 
the ground of the marble in which 
they ure imbedded being of a deep 
black. ‘This circumstance, in Mr 
Parkinson’s opinion, proves that two 
distinct lapiditying processes must have 
occurred in the formation of this mar- 
ble; and that its ceraline or testaceeus 
part had acquired a strong concretion 
previous to its being imbedded in the 
including mass of calcareous matter. 
A specimen of this marble, which Mr 
Parkinson examined, in conformity 
with this opinion, exhibited no mem- 
branes when treated with diluted mu- 
riatic acid; but a black matter was 
deposited during the solution of the 
marble, which being dried and pro- 
jected on melted nitre, immediately 
detlagrated ; which circumstance shewss 
the curious fact, that charcoal in sub- 
stance’ entered into the composition 
of this marble. Mr Parkinson sup- 
poses, that it must have been animal 
charcoal, from shells and corallines be- 
ing visible in the marble; but this 
does not prove the absence of vege- 
table coal; nor is it, indeed, easy to 
determine the nature of the coaly sub- 
stance, since we know that vegetable 
coal, lying in contact with animal 
substances, acquires all the characters 
of animal coal sufficiently to be mis- 
taken for it. The composition of cal« 
careous cements may derive improve- 
ment from there discoveries of the 
real 
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real state, in which the component 
parts of marbles and limestones exist 
in them. 

Dr William Richardson has called 
the attention of the puolic to the va- 
luable qualitics of the fiorin grass, 

which have long been known to the 
common farmers of Ireland, but have 
hitherto escaped ihe notice of scienti- 
fie agriculturists, This grass is mdi- 
genous in freland, and is found in the 
cteatest abundance, naturally, in the 
morasses and mountains, because on 
tich soil, the other grasses contend 
with it to advantage, but are not har- 
dy enough to endure the wet and cold, 
in which the fiorin grass thrives. It 
sends out long white strings, after the 
manner of the # arawberry ; these bud 
at the points, and prodace green 
shoots, which soon forrm a sod com- 
pletely impenetrable to weeds and e- 
very other species of grass. Some ex- 
periments made by Dr Richardson, 
prove that cold sour bottoms may at 
a smal] expence be converted into the 
most valuable pasture or meadow, by 
the fiorin grass. Ona thin dry soil al- 
so, it thrives as well as on a wet onc: 
it grews spontaneously very far u ip the 
bleakest and wettest mountains of Ire- 
land, and this 1s perhaps the most In- 
portant fact relating toit.  “Phis p: 
perty must certainly render pecu- 
liarly applicable to the improv enicn 
of vast tracts of thin, elev ated soil, } 
the west of England, which are . 
present little more productive than the 
deserts of Africa. “The extensive fo- 
rest of Dartmoor is mortly of thts de- 
scription, and great part of Exmoor is 
neatly in the saime siate. There are 
other tracts of lindin Eng 
Innd, where it would be found benedi- 
cial; but m Scetland, of which 
large a portion consists of land of the 
abeve nek, the introduction of the 
florin Grass seems to promise more pro- 
portion al advantaces, than in an Vv o- 
ther division of the United mi. 
avpears rather extraordinary that 
the florin grass shoul! not 
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in England ; ; at least no mention ; 
made of it by any English agriculty 
ral writer; but Dr Richardson think 
it high!y probable, that it is the same 

rass which has been so much admi. 
red in the celebrated Orcheston 
dow, near Salisbury, which was firs: 
noticed by Kay, whe shoots 
were twenty-four feet long, and which 
so many botanists have visited with- 
oat making any attempt to cultivate 
it. 

Mr W. Weldon has analized the 
water cf a mineral spring, two miles 
to the south of Dudley, in Worcesier- 
shire, which has been famous from 
time immemorial, in the 
country, for its efficacy in varicus 
scrofulous and cutaneous diseases. In 
scrofula, in particalar, it has been con- 
sidered an almost infallible remedy.— 
The spring dows into a wel 4, about 
thirty-six feet in depth, and 75 in dia- 
meter. ‘The bottom is a ferregincus, 
argillaccous sandstone, through which 
is perforated a hole, whence the wa- 
ter issues and rises to about four feet 
from the surface. The sides of the 
well near the top, are covered with 4 
yellowish ochrey substance. When 
the water is fresh taken Up, it is per- 
fect! y transparent and colourless. It 

is little refractive of light, nor can it 
be said io sparkle 5 but after standing 

for a short time, numerous smal] bub- 
bles of air are seen adhering to ‘he 
bottom and sides of the glass. After 
a time, it becomes rather turbid, and 
at length a pale ochreous precipitate 
tulls down, leaving the water transpa- 
rent. In large quantity, the water 
snclls of sulphuretted hidrogen byt 
if half a pint, or Jess, be eoumine’, the 
odour is scareely perceptible. The 
taste very much “resembles sea-water. 
Vroma wine-gallon, or 23] cubic incb- 
es, were obtained - 


Of muriaitc of soda 
—-magnesia and 43, 

alumina 
—jron %6. 
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Ofcarbonate ofiron - - 
Of silica - - 
Of earthy carbonates about - 45. 
Of carbonie acid and sul- 


phuretted hidrogen, the (cub. in. 
latter in small propor-(— 23.735 
tion 

Of azote - - 12. 


Mr W. Cook, of Birmingham, has 
published some ingenious observations 
on the benefits that would result from 
the employment of an indigenous 
material, as a substitute for mahogany 
end other costly woods, used for fur- 
niture and the finishing of houses.— 
The substitute which he proposes is 
iron. In bedsteads, for instance, the 
posts, as well as the frame, might be 
cast hollow ; the former might be 
beautifully wreathed with flowers, fes- 
toons, or clusters of fruit, or embossed 
with numberless fanciful ornaments, 
which the workman might touch up 
with his graver and chisel, to clear 
them from the sand, and to make 
‘them sharp and neat before they go 
to the finisher. ‘The painter might 
colour them, so as to give them a more 
sandsome and elegant appearance, 
than it is possible to give to carved 
wood. This would furnish employ- 
ment to numberless hands, and afford 
ample scope for ingenuity. Chests of 
Grawers, bookeases and bureaus, might 
all be made of sheet iron. Such fur- 
tuture would be made at a consider- 
ably less price, than articles of maho- 
gany, it would net be heavier than 
wood ; it would be more beautiful, 
and exclusive of the convenience for 
temoval, as it might easily be taken 
to pieces, and all the parts screwed up 
again without injury, it would afford 
a great security against fire. 

_ The sheep lately sent over from 
“pain, as a present to his Majesty, 
are of the flock of Paular, one of the 
finest in point of pile, and esteemed 
dso above all others, for the beauty of 
the careace, The. Seeces of these 


sheep, as well as those of the tlocks of 
Negrete and Escurial, were formerly 
withheld from exportation, and retain- 
ed for the royal manufaetory of Gua- 
dalaxara. ‘he flock or cavana of 
Paular, consisted of 56,000 sheep.— 
It originally belonged to the rich Car- 
thusian monastery, of that name, near 
Segovia. Soon after the Prince of the 
Peace rose into power, he purchased 
the flock of the monks, with the land 
belonging to it, both in Estremadura 
and Leon. Accordingly, all the sheep 
are marked with a large M. the mark 
of Don Manuel. ‘The sheep sent to 
England, were selected from eight 
subdivisions, in order to choose young, 
well-shaped, and fine-woolled animals. 
The total number embarked, was 
9,214. Of these, 214 were pre- 
sented by the Spaniards to some of his 
majesty’s ministers, and 427 diced on 
the journey, either at sea, or on the 
way from Portsmouth to Kew. His 
Majesty was pleased to take upon him- 
self the whole of the loss, which re- 
duced the royal tlock to 1573, and se- 
veral more have since died. ‘The 
ewes were full of lamb when they em- 
barked; several of them cast their 
lambs when the weather was bad at 
sea, and are in consequence so weak, 
that it is feared more will die, notwith- 
standing the great care that is taken 
of them. <A few have died of the rot. 
This disease must have been contract- 
ed, by halting on some swampy dis- 
trict in their journey from the moun- 
tains, to the sea at Gijon, where they 
were embarked, as one died of it at 
Portsmouth. ‘There is every reason, 
however, to hope, that this distemper 
will not spread, as the land, on which 
they are now kept, has never been sub- 
ject to its ravages, being of a light and 
sandy nature. 

M,. Deihy, a chemist of Amster- 
dam, has discovered a composition 
which he conceived, from its superior 
strength, would supersede the use of 
gunepowder. While lately employed, 

how- 
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however, in some experiments, alarge 
paper exploded, and tore off his lctt 
arm, also most of the fingers of his 
right hand, and otherwise wounded 
him so severely that his life is despair- 
ed of. 

M. Pully, a Neapolitan chemist, has 
recently analized the eclebrated Dr 
James’s powder, and from his expert- 
ments on 29 grs, he states that he has 
found it to be composed of 
Oxide of antimony, at a maxi- Parts. 

mui of oxidation i 


Phosphate of lime - - 4. 
Sulphate of potash - 4.5 
Free pot-ash, holding oxide 


antimony ata minimum § 
19. 


To recompose this powder, it is ne- 
cessary, according to M. Pully, to 
take 

Sulphuret of antimony - 4. 
Calcined phosphate of lime - $ 
Nitrate of pot-ash - 
These being powdered, mixed, and 
triturated together, are put into a cru- 
cible, which is to be covered, and ex- 
posed to a strong heat. During this 
operation, the oxigen of the nitric a- 
cid, attacking the sulphur of the anti- 
monial sulphuret, converts it into sul- 
phuric acid, which unites with a por- 
tion of the pot-ash, and forms sulphate 
of pot-ash. “The remainder of the free 
pot-ash retains some antimony oxi- 
ded toa minimum. The white pow- 
der is the same that is sold by the 
name of Dr James’s. MM. Pully as- 
serts, that he has analized his powder 
to compare it with the other, and has 
found it to contain the same principles, 
and in the same proportions. 

Mr Sheld:ake has invented an ar- 
ticle of female dress, which he calls 
the Invisible Grecian Zone, for pre- 
serving the shapes of children or young 


persons who are approaching to ma- 
tunty. 


General Prognost:. ks of the Wearurr. 


“ The sov'reign of the heavens hath set on 


high 
“The moon, to mark the charres in the 
sky.”’ 
“re . 
the Editor. 
SIR, 


Take the liberty of handing to 

some observations which I tound ia 
an anonymous work publishedin 170], 
relative to the general prognosticks of 
the weather, and stated to have been 
“ formed on twenty years experience.” 
Some of your correspondents, curiots 
on this subject, may feel pleasure in 
investigating it; and perhaps may 
take the trouble of submitting to your 
readers the result of their observatory. 
Miuch has been written on this branch, 
but as 1am impressed with the beliet 
that more is Known to people resident 
in the country, and parucularly to 
those who follow a sca-faring life, | 
shall feel gratified by your Magazine 
for information from those who ma\ 
have it in their power to supply it, ane 
Iam, &c. 


Edinburgh, 
20th May 1809. 

1. You may give a probable gues 
at the weather all the year, by the 
prime days of every change of the 
moon, wiz. if the moon change on 
Sunday, that is the prime day, and 
from thence the weather will he gene- 
rally fair till next exchange, &c. and 
may be exprest thus : 

Sunday-prime, dry weather. 

Monday-prime, wet weather 

Tucsday-prime, cold and windy. 

Wednesday prime, marvellous wea- 

ther. 

Thursday prime, fair and clear. 

Friday-prime, fair and foul. 

Saturday-prime, rainy. 

© Great store of now and water ia 


winter, foretell the spring and sum- 
mer following will be generally fair. 
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As the weather is on the third 
day red every new and full moon, 
such, for the most part, will it be for 
ten days next after. 

4. Look where the sun is the first 
hour of every quarter of the moon, 
viz. E. W..N. or S. and there the 
wind will be for the greatest part of 
that quarter. 


Scorrisn REVIEW. 


A Tract, chiefly relative to Monastic 

Antiquities 3 with some account of 

a recent search for the remains of 

the Scottish kings interred in the 

of Dunfermline. By John 
Graham Dalyell Esq. 8vo. Ys. 


R Dalyeil is already known to 
the public for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Scoitish history and 
antiquities, and as the editor of seve- 
ral works which tend to throw light 
upon these subjects. ‘The present 
tract contains a _ good deal of curious 
information: it is not, however, merely 
for the sake of this informaticn itself, 
that Mr Dalvell has drawn it up, but 
— with the view of directing the 
‘tention of enquirers to a new source 
of intelligence. This source, 
which Mr Dalyell considers as by far 
the most copious and valuable of any, 
1s drawn from ancient manuscripts.— 
He compiains, however, that it has 
hitherto been very much neglected ; 
and that writers have preferred the 
easier task of copying their predeces- 
sors, to the labour of searching for new 
materials, however valuable. Many 
causes indeed concur to render this 
last undertaking ditlicult and repulsive. 
These manuscripts are scattered in di- 
Verse places, and often of difficult ac- 
Cess; they are written in an unusual 
character, with innumerable contrac 
tions, and ambiguous expressions.— 
hese obstacles prove too much for 
the patience of a major ity of antiqua- 


ries. Mr Dalyell, however, with the 
view of exciting their activily by a 
display of the treasures contained in 
this neglected mine, has given an ana- 
lysis ot one, inthe Advocates Library, 
in which collection there are many o- 
thers of equal value, and easily acces- 
sible. 

‘his MS. is the Chartulary of the 
Abbev of Duntermiine, the most cele- 
brated re! ligious house in Scotland, and 
anciently the residence of the Scottish 
Kings. Its foundation is usually as- 
cribed to Malcolm LI]. who died im 
1093, and was interred within its pre- 
cincts 3 certain it is, that it existed in 
the eleventh century. It flourished 
in great splendour for several centu- 
ries, till the period of the English wars, 
when it suffered considerably, and at 
the time of the reformation, shared the 
fate of similar edifices, and was redu- 
ced to a state of ruin. 

The account of the chartulary is 
preceded by a detail of some circum- 
stances, which have at least a local 
relation to it. ‘This abbey was long 
the place of sepulture for the Scottish 
kings, and hence it became an object 
cf curiosity to examine whether it 
yet contained any remains of them.— 
The result of this examination we 


shall give in Mr Dalyell’s own 
words 


In what is now cenominated the 
Psalter Churchyard, a space which for- 
merly constituted the floor ef the east- 
ern part of the abbey, are six flat stones, 
of large dimensions, all adjoining, and 
disposed in two parallel rows. Under 
these, according to historv, and also 
tradition, the bodies of us many kings 
were depasited: here, hkewnse, the 
ereat altar is supposed to have stood, 
being close to the place of mterment,— 
But notwithstanding positive assuran- 
ces of such tacts, which to a certain ex- 
tent are confirmed bv the chartulary, as 
will afterwards be observed, they have 
sometimes been called in question; on 
which account it was latelv considered 
peculiarly interesting, to ascertam whe- 
ther anv relics of the tombs or reposito- 
rieS ci the roval remains, might stilt 
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beextant. Therefore. having previous- 
ly obtained the acquiescence of those 
who could have opposed the research, 
the middle stone of the west row, being 
the largest, was removed carly on the 
morning of the 28th of July 1807. An 
carly hour was preferred, on purpose to 
prevent interruption ; for the walls sur- 
rounding the Psalter churchyard were 
sufficient to guard against the intru- 
sive Curiosity naturally expected on the 
eccasion. 

The earth immediately below the 
surface, and even to the depth of two 
or three feet, had the appearance of hav- 
mg been dug before, though perhaps at 
a remote period, and nothing whatever 
was found among it, excepting a few 
buman bones, brittle and rotten. Under 
this, however, about four or five teet 
from the surface, a coffin, rudely built 
of smal! irregular pieces of sand-stone, 
along with a scanty portion of lime, 
and covered in the same manner with 
similar meterizis, was found, containing 
the skeleton of a tull-grown person, 
pretty entire. Its position was not di- 
rectly below the large stone, but one 
balf of the length further west. It lay 
among soft humid clav, completely fil- 
hing the coffin, from which the bones 
had rmbibed so much moisture, that, on 
hfting a broken one, the water poured 
from the lower end as on squeezing a 
sponge. The head, or upper part ot the 
coffin, towards the west, was contracted 
mto narrow compass, just admitting the 
skull, which was quite fresh, and the 
teeth sound. 

This coffin had certainly never been 
epened, and I am inclined to ascribe 
its structure to a more ancient date than 
the decease of the kings whoee bodies 
aie said to be deposited in the abbey ; 
for I do not conceive that any of them 
are contained in it,—All the bones were 
returned to their original situation, and 
the pieces composing the top of the cof- 
fin put over them. 

The morning, by this time, being far 
advanced, the whole excavation was fil- 
Jed up, and the covering replaced ; 
which operation, as well as removing it, 
was a matter of considerable difficulty, 
as it is above nine feet long, more than 
ore half as broad, and several inches 
thick. 

I hare since been info: med, that some 
time afterwaids, when the rain had 
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washed among the rubbish where th: 
earth was thrown out, a leaden plote 
was found, with a lion engraved op it, 
surrounded by Xobertus Dei Cratia Rex 
Seotorum., It a8 now in the possession ot 
the of Elgin, 


Mr D. is of opinion that this search: 
ought to be carried to a considerable 
farther extent. Inscriptions and other 
remains of antiquity might then be 
found, tending to throw light on the 
history of Scotland. He is not of 
opinion, however, that the tombs, 
which were the original objects of 
the search, are now to be found ; he 
conceives them to have been destrov- 
ed in the general wreck of the ab- 
bey. 

Mr D. now proceeds to the Char- 


tulary, of which he gives the following 
description : 


The chartulary of Dunfermline is a 
folio volume, consisting of 169 leaves of 
vellum, wrote in an infinite variety of 
hands, from the middle of the thirteenth 
down to the middle of the sixteent! 
century. ¥t contains above Goo deeds, 
of different descriptions, all arranged 10 
the most irregular manner, of which to- 
wards réo have been engrossed about 
the vear 1250, or soon afterwards.— 
These constitute the oldest part of the 
chartulary. They are written in A 
strong distinct character, abounding 
with contractions, as may be observed 
in the specimen prefixed: the inh 16 
black, and still retains its shining quall- 
ty. The rubrics, or titles of the char- 
ters, are in red, and there are some ict- 
ters illuminated. 

The first transcriber’s design seems to 
heve been dividing this record into three 
principal parts, by classing together the 
royal grants, those of dignitaites of the 
church, and those of subjects. But other 
transcribers have altogether disregarded 
the intended order, and included lates 
charters among the more ancient one’s 
merely from finding a vacant space . 
whence the chartulary exhibits a rude 
and uncouth appearance, though it 1s 1M 
general in an entire condition. It be- 
gins with the form of an appointment o: 
a justiciar, to hold courts, and admin‘s- 
ter the laws within the territories of the 
abbev, which is written in 2 hand af the 
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sixteenth century ; and terminates with 
an obligation by the abbot, to prevent 
the iahabitants ot Kirkaldy from 
ind wind, water, ov * hors milnis” with- 
in a certain district, dated 17 April 


The chartulary appears to have 
been begun in 1427 ; the first charter 
copied into it is by David I. who died 
1153. There are frequent repetitions, 
as the monks were particularly careful 
to obtain the ratification of their do- 
nations from every successive king, as 
well as contirmation from the Popes. 
‘To every grant they were czreful to 


procure the attestation of respectable 


witnesses, who, in earlier times, were 
sometimes women, ‘lwo countesses 
of Athol, and one Queen of Scotland, 
are found appearing in this capacity 
at different times. 

The privileges and gifts bestowed 
on the abbey, form of course an im- 
portant article in such a document.— 
Every thing employed for their use 
was freed from duty ; the men belong- 
ing to it were exempted from labour- 
ing at all public works, which were 
then performed by compulsory service. 
Besides the lands which it possessed 
in property, it held the superiority of 
many otners, for which homage was 
paid toit. Any man on the territo- 
tortes of the abbey, who committed a 
crime, could be repledged from the 
Supreme criminal courts, and brought 
before that of the abbot. Even 
these trials, however, seem to have 
been conducted by jury. One dona- 
tion, for which they at least apply, 
Seems of a very singular nature. We 
shall give it in Mr D’s words. 


About the year t231, the abbot and 
Monks signified to the Pope that there 
had lormerly been thirty, but, in future, 
there were to be fifty ; but the revenues 
of the monastery being insuflicient for 
the expence of receiving strangers, Visi- 
tors, and the poor, they had been oblig- 
€d to contract debts; therefore they be- 
sought the patronage of vacant cburches, 
that the abbey might not suffer from in- 

May 1890, 
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ab ity to support divine worship, and 
discharge the duties of hospitality, 101. 75.6 
P. 13. 


How could the patronage of va- 
cant churches improve their reve- 
nues, or enable them io discharge the 
duties of hospitality? Ls it possible 
that church livings were thus publicly 
and avowedly the subject of sale ?>— 
We think this deserves to be enquired 
into. 

One of the chief circumstances 
which raised this abbey to distinction, 
was its having for its tutelary saint 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, who 
died 1203. ‘Vhat lady, in consequence 
of the miracles atchieved by her bones 
and relics, being considered as fully 
entitled to the character of Saint, a 
petition to that effect was transmitted 
to the Pope, with a statement of her 
claims. ‘Lhe Pontiff, however, shews 
a singular and amusing scrupulosity as 
to the evidence of these wonders. In 
1215, he issued a bull to the bishops 
of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dun- 
blane, ** commanding them to make 
strict enquiry into her life, merits, and 
miracles, to reduce what was proved 
to writing, attested by their seals, and 
to transmit it by a trusty messenger.” 
An attestation of ihe most ample 
kind was immediately sent; but the 
Pope, still unsatisfied, sent over a de- 
mand for new evidence. Evidence, 
however, was at last poured in so copi- 
ously, accompanied perhaps by argu- 
guiments sill more weighty, as quieted 
the scruples of his Holiness, and indu- 
ced him te grant the canonization ree 
quired. 

Mr Dalyell has collected some in- 
teresting particulars relating to the 
ancient condition of the labourin 
poor, who were generally bondmen. 


Among the most interesting facts pree 
served by the chartulary are those which 
illustrate the state of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, Krom various passa 


ges, it is evident, that if the lower or 
ders of peasantry were not actual slaves, 
they were but one degree removed from 
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bondage. A man and his whole poste- 
rity could be gitted by one to another 
like so many beasts of burden. There 
is a charter with the specific title de Ser- 
wis; and this contains a donation, by the 
King, of Gillandream Macsuthen and 
his children, in perpetuam elemosinam, 
to the monks, about the years 1171-1175, 
fol.13. David gives Ragewin, Gillepa- 
tric and Uichill tor ever to the church of 
the Holy Trimty of Dunfermiine, * as 
my own men,” fol. 7. 

The master, it appears, was entitled 
to any acquisition the slave or bondman 
might make, and to the property he en- 
joved, David grants that the abbot and 
monks shail have * omnes homines, cum 
* omni pecunia corum (wherever they 
“may be,) that were on the lands on 
** that day when they were offered up 
“and given to the church of the Holy 
“ Trinity.” It is certain that such per- 
sons could not change their residence, 
that they were bound to remain on the 
Jands. A charter by Davil, 1s entitled 
de fugitivis gui wocantur Cumberilachi, and 
there is also one by William, de fugitizis 
gui vocantur Cumerlaches, Whether these 
weie a particular description of bond- 
men, or acquired that appellation from 
being fugitives, or whether it was the 
surname of a distinct family of bondmen, 
if surnames were then generally known, 
I shall not presume to decide. In the 
Jatter charter they are denominated Cw- 
merbas and Cumerlachos, In the former, 
the king commands the restoration ot 
ali cumerlachi to the church of the Ho- 
ly Vrinitv, * and all the slaves (servi) 
** which my father, and mother, and bro- 
“thers have given to it; and the cu. 
** merlache, from the time of king Ed- 
* par unti! now, with all their money.” 
fol. >. There are, besides, various o- 
ther writings concerning fugitives, It 
18 Not easily ascertained whether the ho- 
mines nativi, servi, ligin homines, were 
the same at such an early period, or 
what was the difference characterizing 
them. In the vear 1275, lands are re- 
signed into the king’s hands, “* cum om. 
** mibus ominibus et cotariis eodem die 
“in eadem terra manentibus, et cum 
“ tota posteritate corum, in perpetu- 
and the king, by the neat char- 
ter, dispones these lands to the abbev, 
“cum omnibus ligits hominibus ad dic- 
**@am terram pertinentibus,” fol, 17-— 
Lapde are trequently conveyed cum na- 
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tivis, in the thirteenth and fourteen: 
century. Inthe year 1278,Su Ranuiph 
de Strethechyn resigns the lands oj 
Beeth Watdef into the king’s hands, 
“cum omnibus hominibus et cotariis,” 
fol. 17. 

The right of property in such bond. 
men could equally be the subject ot |e. 
gal trial as that in an animal, in a house, 
or anestate. There is a memorandum 
entered in the chartulary, that, on the 
12 of May 1340, a jury was «mpanneled 
on a question of this nature, before the 
Sheriff of Fite, in the churchyard of 
Crail..... ‘Transit hee assisa, inter 
** venerabilem patrem Alexandrum, De: 
** gratia Abbatem de Duntermiine, et 
* Duncanum tune Comitem de Fuitf, su- 
Alano quondam filio Constantin 
* et duobus filus, vid. Ricardo et Ae. 
“no, qui se dicebant homines predict 
** Comitis : sed per fidelem assisam, fice 
dignorum et nobilium, codem die tact: 
**erant homines ligit predicts domini ab- 
** batis,” fol. 98. 

As bondage was thus transmitted by 
inheritance, it was important to preserve 
the lineage of the bondmen ; several sin- 
gular instances of which are found in the 
chartulary. These are genealogies, 
written im a hand approaching to the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century. 
It is difficult to read them both on ac- 
count of their numerous contractions, 
and from the injury which the chartula- 
ry has there sustained. P. 40. 

One remarkable circumstance attend- 
ant on these genealogies, is the apparent 
alteration of the surname in the course 
of succession: at least, it is not clecr 
that the surname of the ancestor was re- 
tained by his posterity. 

With regard to the cbligations of the 
monastery towards its own bondwmen, 
there is some elucidation contamed in 
the verdict of ajury, as early as the vear 
1320. ‘This jury, which consisted o! 
cight persons, sat in the chapel of Lo- 
gyn, on a question between the abbey 
and the men of Tweddale belonging to 
it. The latter, in the first place, de- 
mand that the abbot shall appoint a bai- 
le of their own race, who shall repledge 
them to the court of the monastery , te 
which it is answered, by the jury, that 
such a bailie should be given to them, 
not only from feudal right, but from use 
and wont. Secondly, they require, that 


if any of their race shall be verging oa 
want, 
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want, or disabled by old age, that they 
be maintained by the monastery ; to 
which the jury reply, on their oath, that 
the monastery is not bound to do so 
from strict law *, but from regara, as 
they are men belongingtoit. ‘hirdly, 
if one of their race shall slay a man, or 
commit any other crime, for which he 
may be reduced to seek the immunity 
of the church, and shall retire to the mo- 
nastery of Dunfermline for satety, that 
so long as he remains there, he shall be 
defended from the property of the ab- 
bey ; to which the jury answer, that, as 
the monastery would do so to a stran- 
ger, much more must it be done to their 
own man. Fourthly, they demand, that 
if any one of their race commits homi- 
cide, and pays a composition for it, the 
abbot and monks shall contribute twelve 
merks to discharge the composition.— 
But on this, the jury declare, ** that they 
never heard of such a thing in ail their 
lives,” fol. 3. P. 46, 

‘The abbots of Dunfermline, it ap- 
pears, were not sparing of the right 
of excommunication, which they 
found a convenient instrument for pro- 
tecting and extending their property, 
The following gives a curious account 
of a transaction of this nature: 


Memorandum, that in the vear of 
God 1342, on Wednesday before the 
feast of St Bartholomew the Apostie, 
Alexander, by the grace of God, abbot 
of Dunfermline, went down to the south 
side of the Queensferry, at request of 
James de Dundas, concerning an ami- 
cable termination of a dispute that had 


arose between him and the abbot, on > 


account of his molesting the abbot’s men 
and boats landing at two rocks within 
the flowing of the tide, as they were 
wont todo. However, James de Dun- 
das had alleged these rocks to be his 
Property ; though the abbot, his prede- 
Cessors, and the monastery, had quietly 
and peaceably enjoyed the right of land- 
ing there beyond the memory of man ; 
and on this had a charter from king Da- 
vid their founder and first patron, as al- 
so the confirmations of various kings, 
his successors, and several Popes, as the 
abbot then exhibited, in presence of the 
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subscribers, namely, Magister Johannts 
de Gaytmilk, Alanus de Liberton, Mi- 
chaelis Squier, Radulphus Clericus, Jo- 
hannis de Herth, Alanus Dispenser,.Rt- 
cardus filius Willieimi Scrimsour, Ro- 
bertus Young, Johannis filius Herry, 
Johannis de Lochilde, Radulphus Gour- 
ley, and many others, inhabitants of the 
Ferry. James de Dundas had, on ac- 
count of his molestation, incurred the 
general sentence of excommunication 
contained in the confirmations of the 
popes, which he had during some time 
obdurately resisted, until, on the before 
mentioned day, he humbly supplicated 
the abbot, sitting along with some of his 
council on these rocks, as being it pos- 
session of them, that he would absolve 
him from the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and he should abstain from mo- 
lesting the men and boats in future.-— 
The abbot yielding to this humble sup- 
plication, absolved him from the sen- 
tence of excominunication, as far a3 lay 
in his power, on finding security to ab- 
stain from the like molestation ; but, 
were it ever repeated, he should imme- 
diately again incur the same censure, 
tol, 118. P. 


Mr D. collects also some facts 
with regard to prices. 


Among the more inconsiderable facts 
that the chartulary may tend to illus 
trate, is the relative value of money, and 
the price of provisions : likewise the ad- 
vance on other commodities in 1409, 
which is distinctly specified. The pe- 
riod is not exactly known, when, as al- 
ready mentioned, an ox of two years old 
was estimated at shillings. In 1507, 
the wages of a joiner were 20 merks, a 
chalder of meal, and 3 bolls of malt 
yearly ; for which Symon Karnour binds 
himself to the monastery for life, 


Upon the whole, if we may judge 
from this specimen, it would~appear, 
that much valuable information may 
be drawn from the source. indicated 
by Mr Dalyell; and if, as we have 
been informed, a catalogue has been 
preparing, of the MSS. in the Advo- 
cates Library, it will soon be rendered 
more accessible than formerly. : 
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II: Exercises im Religious Knowledge 5 


for the instruction ef young persons. 
By Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton.— 
T2ino. 2s, 


Very great difficulty attends the 
communicating religious instruc- 
tions to young persons.—“ Parents 
and teachers,” observes Mrs Hamil- 
ton, “sometimes flatter themselves with 
having thus stored the minds of chil- 
dren, when, in reality, it is the power 
of memory alone that has received 
any benefit from their exertions.”— 
‘Tne work beiore us seems admirably 
calculated, by exercising the judge- 
metit, to prevent the miserable effects 
Which every one must have perceived 
to flow from the system commonly 
pursued in this country, in instructing 
the young in the principles of christi- 
amity. Mrs H. speaks of being “ tho- 
roughly grounded” in the church ca- 
techisms ; we fear'that such grounding 
ts too generally nothing more ‘than a 
mere maiter of rote, and we would 
recommend this work to the attentive 
perusal of every one engaged in the 
education of youth, on which they 
will find the doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel explained in a way peculiar- 
ly plain and perspicuous, 


New Works published ia Edinburgh. 


AN into the Practical Me- 
ritsg the System for the Govern- 
mental India, under the superintend- 
ance of the Board of Controul. By 
the Earl ‘of Lauderdale. Svo. pp. 
060. 78. 6a 
An Address'to the Landed Inte- 
rest of Scotland, on the subject of 
Distillation. By a Scotch farmer. 
8vo. pp. 90]. 5s. 
Sermons, by James Finlayson, D.D. 
FR.S.E. Towhich is prefixed, an 
Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Author, 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 
A General Narrative of Shipwrecks 


and Disasiers at Sea, accotaing 
to the most authentic accounts, ancient 
and modern, will speedily be publish. 
ed, in three volumes, 8vo. 

Mr James Wardrop, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, will 
speedily publish, in Svo. Observations 
on the Fungus Hoematodes, or Soft 
Cancer. ‘This work contains the his- 
tory and appearance, on dissection of 
the Fungus Heematodes, or Soft Can- 
cer, in several of the most imporiant 
organs of the body, illustrated by 
cases and plates. 

Mr Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mus. 
selburgh, has in the press, an Inquiry 
into the Antivariolous power of Vac- 
cination. 

Mr George Dyer, who, as many of 
our readers probably knew, has been 
for some time engaged in preparing a 
work on public Libraries, has suspend- 
ed the publication of that work, as he 
finds several years will be necessary to 
complete his researches. Mr Dyer is 
now preparing to publish an edition of 
his poetical works, in four volumes 
12mo ; in which, as friends of genius, 
we heartily wish he may meet with 
success. 


Literary Iatclligence, ENGuisil and 
FOREIGN. 


Jate interesting and eventful 
Campaigns in Spain and Portugs|, 
are about to be illustrated in a serie » of 
Letters, by Dr Adan Neale, physician 
to the forces, and F.L,S. They will 
contain a full account the operations 
of the British armies under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Sir John Moore, from the 
day preceding the Battle of Vimiera, to 
the battle and embarkation at Corunna 5 
with an interesting deta’! of the memora- 
ble retreat from Sahagun, The author, 
who sketches beavtifullv, wil! enrich 


the work with twelve Engravings, by 
Heath, 
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Heath, from drawings made on the 
spot, illustrative of the campaign. 

Mr De Luc, is about to publish an 
Elementary Treatise on Geology, con- 
taining an examination of some modein 
gcological systems, and particularly of 
the Huttonian. Theory of the Earth— 
Tius work is translated from the French 
manuseript of M. de Luc, by the Rev. 
Henry De la Fite, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and will form an octavo 
volume. 

‘The coloured Engravings, in imita- 
tion of the drawings by the Rev. W,. 
Bredford, of the Costume, Character, 
and Country in Spain and Portugal, 
made during the campaigns 1808 and 
1809, are in great forwardness, 

Mr Galt, who has for some time 
been engaged in researches among the 
national records, is preparing a work il- 
justrative of the Life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and those corruptions in the church 
which led to the Reformation, and the 
prnees! change which at that period 
ook place in the political system of Eu. 
rope. . 

Mr Greig, of Chelsea, has announced 
a work on Astronomy, on a new plan, 
whereby that science is rendered simple 
and easy. The chief Constellations are 
to be exhibited (in a manner similar to 
geography) on separate maps, with 
their etymology, boundary, the stars to 
the qth mag, introduced; and the de- 
clination, mght ascension, culminating, 
&c. of the principal star in each speci. 
fied, with remarks, &c, 

Mr Thelwall is preparing for publi- 
cation, an Essay on the Causes and l’ro- 
bable Consequences of the Decline of 
Popular Talent; addressed to the serious 
consideration of those classes of the 
Community, the individuals of which 
may be expected to aspire to the dis- 
tinctions of the senate and the bar, &c. 
The work will contain a full discussion 
of the principal desiderata, in the ex- 
isting systems of liberal education, and 
critical delineations of the characters, ta- 
lents, eloquence, and oratorical endow- 
ments of Messrs. Burke, Pitt, Fox, &c. 

Mr Thelwall has also in the press a 
formal announcement (intended to be 
circulated through all the colleges, pub- 
lic institutions, and literary societies of 
the United Kingdom) of the Plan of his 
Institution for the Cure of Impediments, 
Cultivation of Oratory, and Preparation 


of Youth for the departments of active 
lite; together with proposals for the 
further extention of the advantages of his 
system of instruction. This institu- 
tion has now been esteblished in Bed- 
ford Place, Russell ate, for upwards 
of three years ; and during that time it 
was asserted, that f@ pevse® with any 
species of impediment, defect, or foreign 


or provincial accent, has been under in- - 


struction, even for the shortest period, 
without receiving essential benefit ; nor 
has any one persevered for any reasona- 
ble time in the plans of the institation, 
without attaining an effectual and radi 
cal cure. 

Dr Clough, physician man-midwife 
to the Sr. Marylebone General Dispen- 
sary, &c. will on Monday the Sth of 
May, at ten in the morning, commence 
his course of Lectures on Puerperal A- 
natomy, Physiology, and Pathology, at 
his house, No. 68, Berner’s-street. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilkinson is about 
to publish by subscription, Select Views 
in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and part 
of Scotland, exhibiting the most pictu- 
rae situations in these counties. 

r Serny is about to publish a trea- 
tise on local inflammation, more parti- 
cularly applicable to diseases of the eye, 
wherein an improvement in the treat- 
ment of those diseases is recommended, 
founded on numerous cases under the 
author’s own care, 

Mr Yorick Wilson, veterinary sur- 
geon of Lemington, near Warwick, has 
in the press an improved practical trea- 
tise on Farriery, entitled the Gentle- 
man’s Veterinary Monitor. It is the 
result of his own experience in the va- 
rious diseases of horses, and prescribes 
humane and rational methods of cure, 
without the assistance of a farmer. It 
likewise treats on breeding, training, 
purchasing, riding, management on a 
journey, in the stable, &c. 

Mr Weston has translated one of the 
Imperial Poems of Kien Long, men. 
tioned by Voltaire, in his Epistle to that 
Emperor, and found on a China Vase, 
in Mr W’s Collection, An Engraving 
of the Vase will be prefixed to the 
work. 

The Fifty-two Lectures on the 
Church Catechism, by the Rev. Sir A- 
dam Gordon, will be published this 
month in two volumes. 

Letters of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, 


with 
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with some of the letters ol ber corres 
poncents, will shortly be published by 
Matihew Montagu, Esq. M.P. her ne- 
phew andexecutor, 

Dr Carey has in the press, and will 
speedily publish A Essay, and famualiar 
mtroduction*to Ehglish Prosody and 
Versificatigh, on a novel but simple 
plan ; besules descriptions and analyses 

Sthe dificrent species of English verse, 
with preparatory exercises in scanning ; 
it contains practical exercises in versifi- 
cation, progressively accommodated to 
the various capacities ot youth, in the 
successive stages of scholastic edu. 
cation; the whole calculated to pro- 
duce correctness of ear, and taste in 
reading or writing poetry.—For the 
couvenience of teachers, a Key to the 
Fexercises will be added. Dr Carey is 
also preparing for the press, an Easy 
{Introduction to Latin Versification, on 
2 nearly similar plan. 

The Travels of Lycurgus, the son of 
Po.ydectes, into Greece, Crete, and 
Egypt, in Search of Knowledge, is print- 

The Rev. Thomas Gisborne has in 
the press, an octavo volume of Sermons, 
chiefly designed to illustrate Christian 
Morality. 

Dr Edward Popham, of Chilton, 
Wiltshire, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, Remarks on various Texts of Scrip- 
ture, tn an octavo volume, 

A Serics of Letters on Canada, will 
shortly appear from the pen of a gentle- 
man lately resident some years in that 
country. 

A Commercial Magazine has now 
been published for some months, and pro- 
mises to be useful to the trading world. 
it contains : 

1. Original Communications on the 
Rise, Progress, and present State of 
‘Trade in general ; including an Account 
of the Productions and Manufactures, 
and of the respective Exports and Im- 
ports trom and to various parts of the 
World.—2. Historical Detaiisonthe Ori- 
gin, Progress, and present State of the 
Commerce of Great Britain ; comprising 
Particulars concerning the Nature, Pro- 
duce, and Manufactures of each Coun- 
try, together with ‘Topographical Sket- 
ches ot the principal Manufacturing 
Towns. 3. Accounts of the Chartered 
Traine Companies, of Great Britain, 
such as the Bank, East India Company, 
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&..&c. In alliance with the subject, 
wil, be detailed the Rise and Progress 
of Corporations, the History of their Char. 
ters; and their effects on the | owns 
that are under their power.—4. Com- 
munications on the Free Trade ut Great 
Britain, and on new Channels tor Bri- 
tish Goods,—s5. Natural History and 
Culture of those Articles which consti. 
tute the principal Objects ot Trade, both 
Foreign and Domestic, Cotton, ‘Tea, Su- 
gar, Wool, Tin, lron, Coal, &c.—6, Le- 
gal Intelligence; which not only exhibits 
a Summary of every new Law or Order 
in Council, relative to Trade, Taxes, 
Commerce, or Manufactures, but alse 
concise Reports of ali material Cases ad- 
judgeainthe different Courts of Law, du- 
ring the current month. ‘Together with 
a short Statement of the Law of Debtor 
and Creditor, Promissory Notes, Bonds, 
Assignees, Bulls of Exchange, Trustees, 
Constables, Overseers, Churchwarcens, 
Executors, the Duties of Excisemen, 
Masters and Servants, Factor and Agent, 
Landlord and Yenant, Partners, Insu- 
rance and other legal Duties, which in 
any way affect the Merchant, Tracer, or 
Manufacturer.—7. Hints and Cautions 
to Apprentices, Servants, and young 
Tradesmen, connected with their future 
Prosperity in Business; including A- 
necdotes and Biographical Sketches of 
Merchants, Traders, or Manufacturers, 
whom their industry and prudence have 
raised to wealth and eminence.—5. A 
Monthly Retrospect of Politics, so far 
as they Lave any influence on Com- 
merce.—g. Analysis of new and valuable 
Books, published on Subjects relative 
to Commerce, ‘rade, or Manufactures. 
—10. Miscellaneous :-- which Head con- 
tains Lists and Abstracts of all new Pa- 
tents for the Improvement, or promo- 
ting the Security of Arts, Trade, Ma- 
nutactures, and Commerce—The Prices 
Current—State of Markets—Exports 
and AImports—Lists of Bankrupts— 
Meetings of Creditors—Dividends, Dis- 
solution of Partnership, &c. Together 
with Abstracts of the Regulations for 
the Excise and Customs, Calculations 
suited either to Wholesale or to Retail 
Trades, the most commodious time fot 
making Shipments to different Coun- 
tries to the most advantage, Hints and 
Instructions for the detection of Frands 
in Trade, and on the impolicy and dan- 
ger of illicit Trade, &c. &c. 
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EPITAPHS. 
Continued from p. 206. 


10. In St. Leonard's, Foster-Lane. 
WiN the bells be merely rouny, 


And the mass devoutly soung, 
And the meat merely eaten, 
Then shall Robert Trappis, his wiffs and 
his chyldren be forgotten. 


Wl. Ona tomh-stone, at Green-Bay, adjain- 
ing the Apostles’ Battery, Port Koyal, 
Jamaica 

Diev sur Tour. 


Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq. 
who departed this life, at Port-Royal, the 
ved December 1736, aged eighty. He 
was born at Montpellier, in France, but 
left that country for his religion, and came 
to settle in this island, where he was swal- 
lowed up in the great earthquake, in the 
the year 1692, and by the providence of 
God, was by another shock thrown into 
the sea, and miraculously saved by swim- 
ming, uatil a boat took him up. He lived 
many years ufter, in great reputation, be- 
loved by all who knew him, aud much la- 
mented at his death. 


12. On Queen Anne. 


oe nr his wind hath struck a cedar 
tall, 
And weeping April mourns the cedar’s fall, 
And May intends no flowers her month 
shall bring, 
Since she must lose the flower of all the 
Spring 5 
Thus March’s wind hath caused April 


showers, 


And yet sad May must lose her ower 
ot flowers. 


5. On Origen, said to be written by himself. 


Mle ego Origenes doctor verissimus olim, 
Quem primum fidei gratia clara dedit. 
$i mihi credere vis, libros tot millia scrips, 
Quot legio misses mittit in arma viros. 
Nulla meos unquam tetegit blasphemza sen- 
sus, 
Sed probus atque vigil, tutus ab hoste fui 
Sola mihi casum Periarchon dicta dederunr, 
His me conjectum undique tela premunt, 


14. On Sir Francis Vere. 


When Vere sought death, arm'd with his 
sword and shield, 


Death was afraid to meet him in the field: 


But when his weapons he had L.id aside, 


Death, like a coward, struck him, and he 


died. 
15. On Dr Caius, the founder of Catus cal- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Fui Caius. 
16. 


Prey for they sowlygs of Michael Fors 


Jace, and his wyf, and the worschypp of 
God and our lady, for theyr fade.s, and 
moders, wyth the sowlygs of all christen, 
of yowr cherite sey a Pater Noster and aw 


Ave Maria. 


Body. 1, Mary Pawson, ly below sleep- 


ing. 


Soul. 1, Mary Pawson, sit above weaking. 
Both. We hope to meet again, wyth glory 


clothed, 
Then Mary Pawson for ever blessed. 


17. On Chancellor Sir Yohn Maitland, of 


Lethington, by James V1. 


Thou, passenger, that spies with gazing 


eyes, 
This trophie sad, of death’s triumphant 
dart, 


Consider, when this outward tomb thou sees, 


How rare a man leaves here this earth- 
ly part; 
His wisdom, and his uprightness of heart; 
His piety; his practice of our state; 
His quick eng: :e, so verst in every art, 
As equally that all were in debate. 
Thus justly aath his death brought forte 
of late 
An heavy grief to prince and subjects 
all, 
"That virtie love, and vice do bear at hate, 
‘Tnough vitious man rejoices at hisfall. 
Se for himself most happy did he die, 
Whough for his prince it most unhappy bee. 


18, On Shakespeare,i2 Westminster Abbey. 


GULIELMO SHAKESPEARE, 


Anno post mortem, cxxiv. 
Amor publicus posuit. 
The cloud cap'd towers, 
"The gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 
The great globe itself, 
Yea, all chat it inherits, 
shall disolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Jeave not a wreck behind. 
13. 


id 
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19. Another. 


Renowned Spencer, lie a thought more 
nigh 

To ees Chaucer; and rare Beaumont 
lie 

A littie nearer Spencer, to make room 

For Shakespeare, iv your threefold, four- 
fold tomb ; 

To lodge all four in one bed, make a shift 

Unul Dooms-day, for hardly will a fifth, 

Betwixt this day and that, by fate be slain, 

For whom your curtains may be drawn a- 
gain. 

If your precedency in death do Ler 

A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre, 

Under this sacred marble of thy ewn, 

Sleep, rare Tragedian, Shakespeare. sleep 
alone; 

Thy unmolested peace, in an unshar'’d gave, 

Possess as land, not tenant of the grave; 

That unto us and others, 1t may be 

Jionour hereafter to be laid by thee. 


20. Ja Westminster Abbey. 


To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Esq, 
who died in 1718, aged forty-five, and of 
Charlotte his ouly daughter, wife of Henry 
Fane, Esq. who inheriting her father’s spi- 
rit, and amuable in her own innocence and 
beauty, died in the 25d year of her age, 
1739, 

‘Thy reliques, Rowe! to this sad shrine we 
trust, 

And near thy Shakespear place thy ho- 
nour’d bust, 

Oh! skilled next him, to draw the tender 
tear, 

For never heart felt passion more sincere; 

"Lo pobler sentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more disdained a slave ! 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest, 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest! 

And blest, that timely from our scene ree 
mov'd, 

‘Vhy soul enjoys that liberty it lov'’d. 

‘bo chese so mourn’d in death, so lov'’d in 
life, 

The childless mother, and the widow’d 
wife, 

With tears inscribes this monumental stone, 

‘hat holds their ashes, and expects her 
own. 


Mr Parsons, Organist at Westminster. 
wipe passing by, and hearing Parsons 
play, 
Stood much amazed at his depth of skill, 
Aud said, this artist must with me away, 
(tor death bereaves us of the bett:r still.) 
But let the quire, while he keeps time, 
_ Sing on, 
For Parrons rests, his service being done. 
22. In Westminster Abbey. 
lies Llenry Purcel, Esq. who left 


Poetr je 


this life, and is gone to that blessed place, 
where only his harmony can be exceeded. 
21. die Novembris, Anno <Etatis sxc 
S7, Annogue Domini 1695. 


23. In the church-yard of Kirk St. Ani, isie 
of Mann. By Sir W. Buck. 
To the memory of Daniel ‘Tears, who 
died December the 9th, 1787, aged 110. 


Here, friend, is little Danicl’s tomb, 
To Joseph's years he did arrive: 
Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
While labour kept poor Dan alive. 
How strange, yet true, full seventy years, 
Was his wife happy in her Tears. 


24. On Hugh Lumber, Husbandman. By 
Mr Somerville. 

In cottages and homely cells, 
‘Lrue piety neglected dwells; 
Vill cali’d to heaven, her native seat, 
Where the good man alone is great : 
’Tisthen his humble dust shall rise, 
And view hisjudge with joyful eyes ;— 
While haughty tyrants shrink afraid, 
And call the mountains to their aid. 


25. 


Tel que tu es, je fus. 
‘Tel que je suis, tu seras. 
Prépare-toi. 
26. 
lidvra 
GLOTIANUS, 


The following was transmitted to us by 
another ingenious correspondent : 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

As | perceive, by your insertion of some 
Epitaphs trax-mitred by Glotianns, that 
you have a foot) for a morceau of that a 
I subjoin the copy of one met with ed 
Swinburne, at Zaragosa, or Sarragoss3, 
ring his travels in Spain, which may, pe'- 
haps, even extort a smile from those 

—"“ who mock themselves, and scorn 

their spirits, 

“ That could be mov'd to smile at any 

thing.” 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Timon, 


Epitaph in the tomb of the King of Spait: 
Precentor at Sarragossa- 

“ Here lies interred John Cabega, Pre- 
centor of my Lord .he King. When he is 
admitted to the choir of angels, whose s0- 
ciety he will embellish, and where he will 
distinguish himself by his powers of song — 
God will say to the angels—‘ Cease, y° 
calves, and Jet me hear John Cabega, Pre- 
centor of my Lord the King.’” 


(To be continued.) pRro- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Fel. Be 
Cyarces AGAINST THE Duke or York, 


THE House resolved into a Committee 

to inquire inte the charves broughe by 
Mr Wardle against the Duke of York, 
Mr Wharton in the chair. 

The first charge which Nir Wardle en- 
deavoured to substantiate was, that appli- 
cation had been made to a Mrs Clarke in 
805, at that time under the protection of 
the Duke of York, to expedite an exchange 
which Colonel Knight wanted to get com- 
pleted, offering her L. 200; that she had 
erated the circumstance to the Commander 
in Chief, with the conveniency of the mo- 
ney to her; and that the exchange was in 
consequence immediately gazetted. 

The examination of witnesses according- 
ly commenced, but not upon oath. 

Dr Tiynne was the first witness exami- 
ned. He had attended Mrs Clarke in his 
professional capacity ; and, at the request of 
an old friend, he was induced to apply to 
her to use her interest to expedite an ex- 
change hetween Lieut.-Colonel Brook and 
Lieut.-Col. Knight, for which he was an- 
thorised to teJl her she would receive LOO]. 
The medium through which she was to ef- 
fect this, though not expressed, was well 
known. In about a fortnicht or three weeks 
Mrs Clarke sent the Gazette to his house, 
with a note, to say the exchange was ac- 
complished ; that she was going out of town 
na day or two, and that the ZOO). would 
be very convenient. When he first appli- 
ed, Virs Clarke talked much of dificuity, 
and of secrecy, and of the danger she in- 
curred, if any thing she did was permitted 
to transpire. He understood the business 
would have been done in time. Mrs 
Clarke was only asked to expedite it. It 
Was a fair thing, and would have gone re- 
gulurly through the Office. 

Mr Robert Knight was next calted, and 
said, his brother, Lieut.-Col. Knight, had 
applied to the War Office in the regular 
Way. to procure an exchange between hint 
2nd Lieut.-Colonel Brook, and received the 
Usual cilicial answer, that whenever a pro- 
9 successor could be found. there would 
"NO Odjectron to comply with his request. 
Some delay ha! 
Which he was ignorant. -He stated it te 

1809. 


tiken place. ofthe cause of 


Dr Thynne, who recommended him to ap- 
ply to Mrs Clarke ; and he authorised him 
to do so, an? to offer her OOO). ro facilitate 
his brother's object. ‘This 200]. was con- 
veyet to Mrs Clarke by his servant, undez 
a blank cover. Soon after the exchangs 
had been gazetted, he called on Mrs Clarke 
to thank her for her exertions, and on that 
occasion she entreated that he would be se- 
cret with respect to the transaction, lest it 
should come to the Duke of York's ears. 

Has Mr Knight seen Mrs Clarke within 
the last month? Yes. 

How happened it that he saw her? She 
sent me a note, to which | made no reply. 
‘Ten days ago she sent me another note, u- 
pon which I called on her, and she asked 
me the name of the officer who had ex- 
changed with my brother, She made a 
number of complaints of the ill treatment 
she had experienced from his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, who had left he: 
20001. in debt, and expressed her determ) 
nation to expose him to the public, unless 
she could bring him to terms. I said that 
it was her affair, and that I trusted she 
would not produce me or my brother. Her 
reply was, Good God ! no, I have no sucit 
intention, you can have nothing to do wit\ 

Did she express her desire to conceal 
rom the Duke of York that 2001. had been 
paid her, or what were her words ? She re- 
quested that the whole business might be 
coucealed from him. 

Mrs Mary Anue Clarke w2s next called, 
and stated in substance,—that she resided 
in Gloucester place in 1805, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of York ;—that Dr 
‘Thynne attended her at that time as her 
physician ;—that he applied to her for an 
exchange between Lieutenant-Cols. Knight 
and Brooke, and offered her L. 200. to get 
dispatch ;-—that she spoke to the Commane 
der in Chief on the subject, and told him 
she was to receive a compliment, but did 
rot then mertion the particular sum ;—-thar 


the Duke asked her if she knew the pats. 


ties, When she said she did not. When the 
exchange was guzetred, she sent a note to 
Dr Thynne, who sent her next morning a 
bank note for L. CO. with his compliments 
in writing ;—that she showed the note the 
same day to the Duke, observing that the 
partics had kept their promise; and that 
she got one ofthe Duke's servants to ges 
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ch nge of the note ;—that it is very likely 
she might desire the transactian might be 
kept secret, but her reason was nor lest it 
should come to the ears of the Duke :— 
th t about six months ago, Mr Wardle 
mentioned this matter to her, and asked if 
it was true, to which she answered it was; 
that within this month he again attacked 
her about st ; that she would have conceal- 
edit from him, and even denied it, h.d she 
thought she would have been brought be- 
for the House. 

After speaking to the charge relative to 
the above oxchange. the ex.mination took 
another turn, and pointed more personally 
to the private conduct of the witness on 
different occasions Her answers were gi- 
veo with much pertuess. The following 
are the guestions of most interest. 

Did you ever state you had any ground 
of complaint agaist his Royal Highness ? 
My triends kuow have. 

Have you not stated, that if his Royal 
Highness did not comply with your de- 
m ods, yo would expose him? I told Mr 
Adam by letter, that if his Royal Highness 
did not fulfil his promises and those of Mr 
Adam, by paying me my annuity, which 
Mr Adam had guaranteed, | would expose 
his Royal Aighness’s letter which contain- 
ed that promise. 

Did you not say, if his Royal Highness 
did not) me up to your terms, you would 
expos: him? No, to no one whatever ; nor 
is wWolingly in metodo so now; was 
very angry Perhaps Mr Adam will pro- 
duce that letter. It was the worst I said or 
did on the occasion. 

Did you ever say to Mr Robert Knight 
you would expose his Royal Highness? 
No; 1 did not. 

Nor to thot effect ? TL told him I was go- 
ing to publish the correspondence, for the 
purpose of paying my creditors, which his 
Royal Highness refused to do He insist- 
edt should plead my marriage, to evade 
the payment of my cebrts. About six weeks 
ago Treceived a message from Mr Adam 
to that purpose by a sort of a lawyer. 

\re you a married woman? You have 
no reason to doubeit. Upon the question 
being repeated, she said, * Lam a married 
won 

How long are you married ? 1 must re- 
fer youto Mr Adan:; he has the certificate 
of av martiage. 

Upen beng told from the chair she 
must give direct answers to the questions, 
she sand, * fam married fourteen or fifteen 
ye irs. 

Is your husband living or dead? I don't 
know. 

lave you not sworn you were a widow ? 


When I asked the Duke of York for 1001. 


he sent me word, if | should speak or write 
against him, he would put me in the pil- 
lory or the Bastile. On the Court Mar. 
tial I] san! it was an unpleasant thing to say 
I] was a married woman, when I Was living 
with the Duke of York, I said I was a wi- 
dow ; this was out of Court, but it was put 
in‘o the minutes of the Court Ilartal as i: 
I had sworn it. 

Who brought the message to you? Ir 
was a particular friend of the Duke o 
York: one Taylor, a shoemaker in Bond. 
Street. 

By whom did you send your request ? By 
my pen. 

How did you send your letter? By that 
same Ambassador of Murccco. 

it a verb:] answer you received, or 
by letter? It was a verbal one; either in 
‘Laylor’s own language, or the Duke's; | 
don’t know which 

What is your husband’s name? Clarke. 

What is his Christian name’ Joseph, | 
believe. 

Where were you married? At Pancras, 
Mr Adam can tell you. 

The House frequently laughed at the av- 
swers given by the witness to several ques 
tions put to her; and she was again admo- 
nished from the Chair, and warned, that al 
she persisted in giving her answers in that 
pert manner, she would expose herself to 
the censure of the Honse. 

Have you not said you were married at 
Berkhamstead? Yes; but merely in joke. 

Did not you find Mr Adam beheved you, 
and acted upon that information ? tle set 
#2 man to make inquiries on the subject; 8" 
least so the Duke told me. But neither Mr 
Adam nor any one else could say [ actec 
improperly while I remained under the 
Duke's protection. 

Did not you represent your husband 3 
the nephew of Alderman Clarke? He toc 
me he was. 

Did you believe he was? Yes, did. 

Did you ever see Alderman Clarke’ + 
never saw any of my husband's relations, 
but two, a brother and sister. 

Do you now believe he was so related ! 
I never inguired since I quitted him. He 
is nothing to me, nor I tu him. [ never 
saw him these three years, since be threat- 
ened to bring an action against the Duke 
of York. — 

What business was your husband 0}: 
He was of no business. His facher was - 
builder. 

Did you ever live in Tavistock Place ° I 
did. 

When did you go to live in Gloucestet 
Place ; } don't know. I was in Park Lave 
with the Duke before that. 

Did you live anywhere else berweem 

leaving 
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jeaving Tavistock Place amd going to Park 

Lane ? | don’t know, the Duke knows. I 

might have gone to some of his houses. 
When did you first become acquainted 


_ with the Duke? I must be excused if 1 do 


not mention it. Upon being pressed for an 
answer, she said, * I do not recollect.” 

Can you posit:vely say you did not live 
in Tavistock Place before you knew the 
Dake?! do not consider that a fair ques- 
tion; | have a family of children, and a 
daughter grown up: I lived under the pro- 
tection of the Duke there. 

Were you under his pretection when you 
first lived there ? No, | was under the pro- 
tection of my mother. 

Did you not represent yourself as a wi- 
dow ?—No, never but at the Court-Mar- 
tial, J thought | was saving my own cha- 
racter and that of his Royal Highness, as 
he was married also 

Did you not tell your tradesmen you were 
a widow No, never. 

Have you not threatened the Duke, that 
if he did not compiy with the terms pro- 
posed, you would put his letters into hands 
who would moke him pay your demand ? 
What letters? 

Have you not said you would put every 
thing on paper, and if the Duke did not 
comply, you would put it into hands who 
would publish it ?—The gentleman is re- 
citing from Mr Adam’s letter, had he not 
better read it ? 

On the question being repeated, she said, 
I don’t recollect what I said; but I beg the 
letter may be produced, and that will speak 
jor the contents. 

Are you in the habit of seeing Colonel 
Wardle ?>— Yes. 

Have you had any conversation with 
Col. Wardle on this business, within these 
three days °>—No 

Did Colone] Wardle acquaint you with 
the present transaction, and mention his in- 
tention of calling you as a witness ?—I was 
first acquainted with the besiness he in- 
tended bringing forward, when I saw it in 
the newspapers. I was very angry, and 
even had some words with him, for the 
disrespecrful mention he had made of a 
friend of mine. Mr Donovan’ Mr Wardle 
took some lettersof mine without my per- 
mission, which I have not been able to get 
back since, 

Did Mr Robert Knight ever call on you 
alone, after you had received the 200]. ?— 
Many times. 

Did you ever say to Mr Robert Knight, 
that you were anxrous to conceal that trans- 
action from his Royal Highness ?—No. 

Had you any reason for wishing to con- 
cral the visits of Mr Knight from the Com- 


Maencer-in Chief 2—1 never was desirous 


to conceal his visits, or those of any other 
Gentleman, from his Royal Highness. 

Can you state the particulars how Mr 
Wardle obtained the letters from you ?— 
One moruing he took some parcels without 
any sanction from me; when IT asked him 
for than, he laughedit off, saying they were 
some love secrets, and | never have been 
able to get them back since. 

How did it happes that your letters were 
so exposed as that he could take them ?—- 
From the confusion I was in at the time, 
being about to remove to my mother’s. 

Does the witness wish to be understood 
as stating that Mr Wardle took these let- 
ters without her leave and authority >— 
Yes But he had run away with others 
before, some nonsensical httle notes, which 
I suppose induced him in this case to take 
the letters. When IT saw him, he said he 
would give them back to me if T wished, 
and that he was sorry for the subject of 
them. 

Mr Adam was then examined as an evi- 
dence, and asked, Wasthe statement of the 
last witness true as respecting him: 

Mr djdam rose, end made a pretty long 
statement. He sad, thet in the year 1789, 
he was first desired to look into some con- 
cerns of the Duke of York. He had since 
that time given the strictest attention to 
those concerns, not in a professional capa- 
city, but gratuitously. ft came to his know- 
ledge late in 1805, that Mrs Clarke’s hus- 
band had threatened the Duke of York 
with an action of damages, for criminal 
conversation with his wife. Upon this he 
directed diligent inquiries to be made re- 
specting Mrs C. and found that the account 
she had given of herself was not correct; 
and thinking that her conduct was such as 
would be likely to be very prejudicial to 
his Royal Highness, not with respect to his 
character in his military command, but as 
to his pecuniary circumstances, he had aid 
before the Duke of York all the informa- 
tion that he had collected upon the subject, 
accompanied by the proofs. It had been 
represented to him, that she had defended 
an action a6 a married woman for property 
obtzined by her as a widow. She had been 
married at Pancras, and not at Berkham- 
stead, as she stated. ‘Vhe Duke of York 
was slow to believe any thing against her ; 
but being at ength conyinced, he resolved 
to part with her, and sent him with a short 
note to her, announcing this determination, 
‘Yhis communication was accompanied with 
a declaration, that his Royal Highness would 

ay her an annuity of 400]. per annum, as 
leg as she behaved correctly, but that he 
would give no bond or writing to that ef- 
fect, and ‘hould always consider himself at 


liberty to withdsaw it UJ sie did not ace 
correctly. 
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correctly. Mrs Clarke appeared ex. 
tremely surprised, but not exasperated, 
at this communication, She expressed 
a determination to sce his Roval High. 
ness, and seemed to entertain stiong 
hopes that she would make him change 
his resolution. 

Tn answer to a question put to him 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
replied, that he never did guarantee to 
her, in any way, the payment of the an- 
nuity. 

Colonel Wardle was then examined 
with respect to the parts ot Mrs Clarke s 
testimony alluding to him. He contirm- 
ed her testimony in this respect, that 
there never was more than one regular 
conversation between them upon the 
matter, although he had touched on the 
subject at various and collected 
several things trom her, of which he re- 
gulary made entries in a book; aud he 
admitted that he bad taken some papers 
trom Mrs Ciaike, against her wish and 
consent, for the purpose of preparing 
the accurate points of these charges. 
His information was, however, derived 
from other quarters besides Mes Clarke. 

Mr Canning put the following ques- 
tion :—Did Mrs Clatke ever state to 
vou that she ntormed the Duke of York 
that she wished to go into the country, 
and that that wish might be cratiied, 
without any — eto his Royal High- 
ness, as she had received a loan of 
20ol." Nog she informed me, that she 
told the Duke of York, that she had re- 
ceived the 2col. for the exch ange, which 
sum would be adequate to the expence 
of the excursion. 

(By Mr Wharton.) Had Mrs Clake 
more than once required the Hon, Gen- 
tieman to return the letters he had ta- 
ken from her? She had, and expressed 
great warmth aud dissatisfaction at what 
was stated about the business in the 
House of Commons. 

Colomei Gordon (military and public 
secretary to the Commander in C hief) 
was then called in, and underwent a 
Jong examinatio.. Toe principal fea. 
ture of his evidence went to shew that 
the regularity of the proc eedings in th: 
otce ot the Duke of Yerk precluded 
anv poss:tilitv of negotiating the ex. 
ehange of commissions, wrthout the ut- 
most pobicitv of such transactions.— 
In the negotiation of the exchange be- 
tween Leeut.Cols, Knight and Hrock, 


there had been no greater delay than wos 
necessary tor the pur pose Of making pio 
per inquiry 5 similar delavs occur in 
such transactions every w eck. He then 
stated, that the usual course in these 
matters was, to make his report to the 
Commander Chtet weekly, every 
Wednesday—the Commander in Chics 
approves on Tharsday, when he docs ap. 
prove ; and the King on Friday; thenit 
is gazetted on the ‘Tuesday, except a 
special case. In a word, every thing in 
this case was pertectiv and purely regu- 
lar, according to the forms of efice in 
every one of ats stages 5 which appeared 
to muke a deep impression on the Com- 
mittee in favour of his Roval Highnis:, 

Adam, a very ene ech, 
reprobated the hurry with which the 
Hon. Gentleman hea urged these Leavy 
charges at the commencement of a seo. 
sion oi Pariament, without having 
evidence in readiness, He pointed ont 
the irevarable mischief such a concuct 
was likely to bring upon the character 
of his Royal Highness. “Phe charges 
had been preferred, without the wrnes- 
ses, which were to sustam them, being 
even on England, Those witnesses 
might never be iorthcoming they might 
die, perhaps, but stil the charges were 
pending, aad no chance of ther berg 
determined. 

Mr Wharton then reported progress, 
the minutes of the evidence were Ore 
dered to be printed, and toe Commit. 
tee appointed to sit again on Friday. 


Fy ‘day, February 34. 


Mr Wardle moved that the persons 
co attend the Committee from the Duke 
of Youk’s office, with the books con- 
taining the commissions granted within 
that period in which Capt. Maling res 

ceived his three commusions 3 also with 
the books containing the entries ¢ fcom- 
missions granted to subaltern 
their services, &c.—Ordeied 

The Slenee then went into a Com- 
mittee on the concuct ot the Duke of 
ork. 

Several questions were put to Mc 
Wardle by ‘the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as to the length of his visits to 
Mrs Clarke, what time he called on her, 
whether he walked to ler house, of 
went in his carriage, how long he fe- 
mained with her, &c. &c. 

This sort of examination continued 

upward 
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vpwards of haf an hour, but nothiag 
either of transpired irom 
ibe 

My Adam then rose, and read to the 
House two ietters, which he regretted 
he was unatte to wouuce on a tormer 
Dhev were aduressed to biunself 
Bloomsbury Sqaare. one was 
dated Suodav June ry. 1505, 
wad signed AL, A. Courke, 

the rath of May 1806, it 
was the promise of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York to allow me 4jocé. a- 
This allowance is now in aricar, 
tor lis Koval Highness owes me goo. 
Ater the manoer in winch his Roval 
Hignness has treated me, IL have now 
noting left to depend oa, and 1 am 
therctore come to a resolution of ma- 
hing my intentions known, I therefore 
propose, Sir, that he should settle up- 
Ou me the good. a-vear for life, and pay 
ine ihe arceae due 5 and it he refuses, [ 
have nag other means left than to publish 
ala the transactions which have passed 
between his Royal Highness and 
i wish he may comply, because there 
are Many of those transactions which it 
Would be very unpleasant to my feel- 
tagsto be obliged to disclose them.— 
lt is now in his power, if he chuses, to 
prevent me. I have sent a copy of 
what IT now write to every branch of 
the Roval Family. One thing more I 
Wish to add—Should his Royal High 
hess » abandon mv boy, I hope te will 

¢ him in the Charter House School, 
some other public foundation. My 
boy is not answerable for my guilt.— 
You wil pease to communicate thts to 
“Duke ot York. His Royal High- 
ves conduct leaves no room for re- 
heoce upon his honour.” 

tue ether letter ran thus :—* Sir, 
having received no auswer to my 
letter, and as you have advised 
kis Koval Hrebuess to abandon me, 
have employed myself since in putting 
ON paper an account of all the circum. 
stances that have passed between his 
Royal Highness and me ; and I have be- 
Sides So or 69 of his letters tome, all of 
which [ have promised to deliver, on 
‘Tuesday next, to gentle: men, not pub- 
lisners, but persons who are just as ob- 

nate asthe Duke himself; and if his 
K oyal Highness refuses to comply, I 
must of course relieve my wants by an 
éppcal to others, whe wiil give ms that 


which the Duke wil not. Remember 
he basat ail now in his own power, and 
may act as he pleases; but at will be out 
of my power, atter Puesday next, to re- 
cal those papers, as they wall then be 
out of My posse Ssion.” 

By the Attorney Gexeral—Did you com- 
municate those letters to his Roval 
nness the Duke of York? I did— 

er you shewed them to his Royal 
Hi ghness, did he betray the slightest ap- 
prehension of any thing he had done in 
private that sho could communicate ? 
Not the sity 

Mr Adar, alluding to the boy men- 
tioned im the first letter trom Mrs Clarke, 
thought it necessary to Intormthe House, 
that he was not the Duke ot York’s son. 

Ay Beresford said, that he had already 
€xamired enough to shew that this wo- 
Man was unwoithy of beliet. It was 
degrading tu the House to spend their 
time m examining into the amours of 
this infamous woman; and it was cer- 
tainly unnecessary to throw a greatec 
stigma upon the vature of her testimony 
than it haa undergone. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expres- 
sed his conhidence, that although his 
Hon. Friend (Mr Berestord) might feel 
his own moind convinced upon the sub- 


jeet, yet that he would consider that 


the minds of others might feel convic- 
tion equally strong ‘There was no 
doubt that Mrs Clarke might have te- 
ceived money in this clandestine way, 
and might, by false representations, have 
held out protessions of her intlueuce o- 
ver his Roval Highness: But the great 
question for the Huuse to consider was, 
whether his Royal Highness ever knew 
of her clandestine transactions, or ever 
in the smallest degree participated in her 
gains? It was, therefore, of the ut- 
most Consequence not to reject any tes- 
timony which could still further prove 
that no credit whatever was due to the 
testimony of the woman upon whose 
statem nts such charges were founded. 
Ludowick Armorand, wo had been the 
Duke's valet for 13 years, was next 
calied.—Mrs Clarke having asserted 
that she got the 2002, note changed by 
one of the Duke’s servants, Armorand 
stated, tha, he was the only servant ot 
the Duke who attended his Royal 
Highness on his visits to Mrs Clarke ; 
that he never got chan nge of any note for 
Mrs Clarke, or anyone else in her —* 
an 
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and that he never saw Mrs Clarke but 
once, when he carned a f.vourite dog of 
the Duke's tor her to see. 

Mr W, Adam was then examined as 
follows :— 

By Mr Wardle. —You said, Sir, that 
your services to the Duke ot York were 
gratuitous, May Lnot ve allowed to ask 
whetoer you have not a son a Licut.- 
Colonel im the army? Yes, I have a 
son, Lieut. Colonel in the 21st foot.— 
Pray at what age was he su advanced? 
I shail answer that question, and I am 
indu_ed to doit more tully trom a let- 
te: which IT have received. ‘The imtro 
duction and progress of my son in the 
army, the House will allow me to de- 
tail, when they consider the nature of 
the question [nave been asked. Gene 
yal Stuart, whe was the frend of my 
early lite, askeo any of my five 
sons shewed any inclination to military 
service. I answered that Lhad one whe 
was then 14 or 15, and who had such a 
tendency ; he immediately appointed my 
sontoan Ensignev. The regiment to 
which he was appointed was then in 
Canada, and Limmediately sent him to 
Woolwich, that he might obtain the e- 
ducation most necessary to his protes- 
sion. Tam proud to say my son distin- 
guished himself. He was promoted to 
a Lieutenant by General Stuart, and on 
the expedition to the Helder he went as 
a Voluntcer, at the age of 16, under the 
auspices of Str Ralph Aberccombie. My 
son janded in the tace of a hot fire, and 
tur htscoaduct got the praise of allaround 
him, [Here Adam was deeply affect- 
ed.) In that expedition, and the most 
hazardous points of it, be, with a Lieu- 
tenant's subdivision, and that composed 
of caw troops, dratied from the supple- 
mental militia, conducted himself cooily 
and courageously. On his return, the 
Duke of York promoted him toa com. 
pany in his own regiment, the Cold- 
stream guards, on bis own merits, and 
without my interference, so help me 
Got. (Hear!) A Captain then, he went 
to Lgypt, and took an active part in the 
ever-glorious landing in that country, 
le was accompanied by his friend, the 
son of Sir John Warren, who fell by his 
side. He was successively appointed to 
a Majority and a Lieut..Coleneicy ; and 
on Co!, Wilson's being about to leave 
his regiment, | communicated the cir- 
cumstance to his Royal Highness, who 
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immediately promoted my son to the 
first battalion of the 21st, 

Mr Adam proceeded to read the letter 
nearly as follows : 

*© Sir,—Your character was once re- 
spected ; that is now over. Your shitt- 
ing in the H_ use ot Commons, and your 
interference in the Duke of York’s let. 
chery concerns, would have cubbed any 
othermana pimp. This subserviency 
to royalty bas made your son @ Colonel at 
twenty years, and g.weu your other boy 
a ship.”—I wish, exclaimec the Hon, 
Gentieman, turning to Mr Wardle, vou 
would ask me a question respecting this 
son too, that I might bave an opportu. 
nity of telling by what means he got his 
ship.— Bravo! Go on. ‘Try it you 
can say you act for no profit when you 
get your sons thus provided for, De- 
cide as vou please, that the man who is 
pani tor his services out of the puolic 
purse, because he is the second man in 
the kingdom, as vou say, and a Piince, 
torsooth, should not shew a good exam- 
ple. Let the Commons decide as they 
will, the public will judge for them- 
selves 5 and ais not a decision of the 
Bear Garden that will convince burden- 
ed mudions that black is white. ‘This 
Rubrick (at was written in red ink) is 
typical of my feelings. I blush for you, 
and wish you would change your prin- 
ciples to correspond with the colour oi 
your hair, and live the latter part ot 
your time in honour. ‘Though the de- 
cision of the House will not go tar with 
the public, vet alleyes are upon it, and 
the damnation or salvation of the Com- 
mons depends upon this decision.” 

Upon-the question being asked, Mr 
Adam said the letter was without a sig- 
nature, 

Mr Ellison observed, that it was un- 
worthy the character of an individual to 
pay attention to anonymous letters, and 
condemned Ms Adam torhaving brought 
ths before the House. 

Mr Adam replied, that he felt it im- 
cumbent of him to do so trom its sin- 
gular comcidence with the question that 
had been put to him. was written 
to deter him from doing his duty, and 
to libel the House of Commons, both of 
which were beyond the powers of any 
such attempts. 

Mr Fuller defended the reading of the 
letter in warm te ms, anc amid loud 


cries of Order! order’—He said the 
House 
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House did not do their duty, and ought 
to be whipped, Uf they did not offer a 
reward ot gcol. or roool, for is author, 
Order! order —* Why am 1 out of or- 
dev? When am I out of order? If vou 
gee such poor creatures”—(Here the 
Hon. Gentleman’s voice was drowned 
amid the general clamour, and he sat 
down, exclaiming, Weill w ell! well!’’) 

Ur Littleton commented on the dis. 
orderly conduct ot the last speaker, and 
thougli that threatening manners were as 
Httleto be tolerated as threatening letters. 

A desultory conversation took place 
setween Mr Adam, Mr Sheridan, Mr 
Wardle, Mr Berestord, &c. as to the 
mode of entering the letter on the evi- 
dence, which was finally arranged, by 
making a slight alteration in the first 
sentence of Mr Adain’s answer to the 
bast Question, 

Caprain MALING. 

Mr Wardle proceeded to his second 
charge. disclaimed imputing any 
unfair conduct to Capt. Maling, whom 
he considered as an honourable man. 
Kut he had received three progressively 
rising Commissions in the space of two 
vears and three quarters, the last of 
which was a Captaincy; and all this 
while many subalterns, who could boast 
of seniority and service, were unsuccess- 
tul applicants. Captaim Maling was, at 
the commencement of this prometion, a 
clerk in Mr Greenwood’s office. He 
cid not mean to say that Capt. Maling 
Was the entire time a clerk in the 
orice, a8 he had formerly stated. 

Colonel Goxpvon called in. 

What were the merits or services to 
wh.ca Captain Maling owed his rapid 
promotion?) The first recommendation 
for bis ensigney ts from Licut..General 
Doyle, Colonel of the &7th regiment, 
is dated November 22. 1805. On 
the formation of the garrison battalions, 
1306, he was appointed a Lieutenant 
mone of them, and joined at Guernsey. 
On the augmentation of the Royal Af- 
ncau Corps from four to six companies, 
Lieut. Mailing was selected for one of 
those companies. Witness asked Lieut. 

Jaling’s brother, whether, if he were 
appointed to one of these compamies, he 
thought he would go to Gorez? His 
brother repued, that he would answer 
ior bisdoing so, In consequence, he 
submitted his mame to the Duke of 
York, and he was appointed, Jt is the 
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invariable practice that no junior officer 
should be put ove: the lead ofa senior, 
in a regiment ip which the promotion is. 
The regulation ts, that no subalteru be 
appointed to a company, with or with- 
out purchase, unless he has been two 
years a subaltern. Befure his Royal 
Highness was appointed Commander in 
Chiet, any officer might, by purchase, 


become a Lieutenant-C lonel in three 


weeks or a month 5 as fast, in fact, as 
the appointments could pass through 
the several oflices and appear in the 
Gazette. The rule was general, and 
had not been deviated from in any ine 
stance within his knowledge.—The ree 
gulations are very few: Chat an ofli- 
cer must be two years a subaltern be- 
fore he can become a Captain, and six 
before he can become a tield-officer.— 
How many hours a day did the Com- 
mander in Chief devote io the discharge 
of the duties of his office? He attend- 
ed his Royal Highness always at about 
balf past ten, and the whole of his Roy- 
al Highness’s time was given to busi- 
ness until seven o'clock, and frequently 
till eight o’clock.—Whether the busi- 
ness of the office was so conducted, that 
refe.ence might be made to the manner 
in which any promotion was effected ? 
Certainly.—When the great augmenta~- 
tion took place in 1804, great abuses 
prevailed, Many persons cailing theme 
selves army brokers affected to dispose 
of commissions. To check this prac. 
tice, at which the Commander in Chief 
was very indignant, a circulars letter was 
sept to all the army agents, prohibiting 
the practice. Did he ever know that a 
boy at schvol had been appointed an 
Ensign? Wes 5 Ave or six instances.— 
‘These appointments were surre ptitious- 
lv obtained ; th vy were cancéiled a3 
soon 45 the imposition was discovered, 
He iecommended Captain Maling solely 
nm his capacity of Lieut.-Coione!l Com. 
mandenrt of the Royal Atrican Corps? 
It was very difficult to get officers to 
go upon that service, and he tovk care 
that whatever officer was appointed 
should certainly go.—Was it not the 
regulation that no person under 16 vecars 
old should be appointed to an Ensigney ? 
‘That was the general rule, but it some- 
times happened that a boy of 15 was 
stronger than another of 16 or 17, and 
might therefore be appointed, 
Coloucl Gordon then withdrew. 
e 
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Monday, Feiruary 6 

The first witness called was Mr Few, 
auctioneer. He declared, that he had “a 
Mrs Clarke a Grecian lamp, value 201. ; 
that she refused to pay it, pleading cover- 
ture; that he had sent a hana-bill to her, 
and a similar one tothe Juke of York, 
threatening to expose hers and that, upon 
this, the money was paid hin by Mr Com- 
rie’s clerk. 

The second witness was Nir Stowers, 
who merciy gave asevidence, that he knew 
Mrs Clarke only after her marriage, that 
her husband became a stone mason, and 
that she had at least three children while 
she lived with her husband. 

Mr Comrie, the next witness, stated that 
he was a solicitor, suc had been employed 
by Mrs Clarke; that at her request he 
waited on the of York, in Portman. 
square. On bein asked what passed, he 
said if was private profesional business, 
andappealed to the Committee, Whether he 
ought to be obliged to answer the question ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer urged the 
necessity of his viving an answer: upen 
which the question was repeated, and Mr 
Comrie stated, that the Duke wished to 
know if he could raise him 10,0001. by way 
of mortgage. The witness being ordered 
to withdraw, Mr Fuller observed, that it 
was obvious the witnes: had been confi- 
dentially employed, and *hat therefore he 
thought these questions improper, and ought 
motto be persisted in. Nir Wardle said, 
that the object of his question was to show 
Bir Adam that he was wrong in assert- 
ing that no money conid have been raised 
by the Duke *f York without his know- 
ledge. It wasnow evident thathVirs Clarke's 
solicitor had been eniployed. Nir Adam 
said, that Mr Wardle had misuudersicod 
him: that he had merely said, that for 
many years, while in the contadence of the 
Duke of York, ev: ry thing relative to his 
— affairs had been communicated tu 
uM, always fund received 
by bis Royal Highness for payment 
ef his debts. He tusted the Committee 
Would not consider the witness as having 
had any private confidence repored in him 
by the Duke of York, and imsis: on an ane 
to the Mr Comrie then 
stated, that he was referred by the Duke to 
Mr Adam, and that the loan wa $ final ly 
Geclined, and his bill called for and sent in. 
Mr Comrie further stared, that the Di: ke 
of York assigned as a reason for perung 


with Mrs Ciarke, that he had be-n subra- 


Deed an action brought ncaiust Mrs 


Clarke, in which, as a defence, she had 
esced her coverrure: That he had re- 
ceived Very severe on the occasion, 
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afrer such circumstances, he must be corr. 
peiled to separate from her : That the Duke 
and Nir Adam mentioned that she was ty 
have an annuity of 400]. and to pay he 
own debts: That Mr Comrie hed stare, 
thet ir was out of her power to do so, - 
op which the Duke said, sie had seme v. 
luable furniture, end might liquidete th- 
debts by it. 

Vhe Chancellor of the Exchequer urged 
the uupropriety of the preeent move of in- 
guiry. ‘The Committee was investigating 
a cherge agaist the Commander in Chis 
for corrupt dealing with the public, butthe 
present course pursued was to pry imto t) 
private hfe of his Royal 
Wardle said, he wou!d not persist inv 
He then asked Mr Comrie, it he hiad pau 
a bill to nae Few from Mrs Clarke. ‘T} 
Witness aiswered, he had, on Mrs Clerke’s 
account. 

The next witness was Mr Pearce, whe 
had been butler to Mrs Clarke in Giouces- 
ter-place. He did not recollect that I oce- 
wick, the Duke of York's servant, was cr 
dered by the Duke to po out for the change 
of a bank note; but stated, that the house- 
keeper, Mrs ‘laylor, came cown with a 
ill one morning, and gave it tol odowick, 
who went out and rot it ch. anged s that the 
Duke was in the house at the time, but he 
did net know whether he was up or uot. 


CoLtonet Frerncu’s Levy. 


Mr Wardle then strated, that he would 
co into the case of Colonel French's levy, 
and would call Captain Huxley Sanden «s 
his first witness, 

Captain Sanden stated, that he was con- 
cerned with Colonel French in the levy 
thatthe letter of service was given to then 
both: that his attornacy, Mr Cockayne, 
told him, thet af he was selicitous wou’ 
any thing in the Duke of York’s off. c. | 
could recommend him to a person that 
would be of service to him. Upon this he 
was introduced t6 her agent, a music-mas 
ter of the name of Corr. Colenel French 
settled the business of the levy, and he did 
not know who the person was that s up 
ported them tillthe business was ail settle d. 
He wes then introduced to Mrs Clarke 
Colonel irench: hat Colonel French bed 
agrecd to give Mrs Clarke five 
guiness, and, when he went to Tressne, 

gged Ci pt’ Sanden to pive her any no- 
ney she wanted up te TOOL: Tha 
vv hed been unsuccess ful. and they wer 
in debt to their agent SOO: That he « ii 
not think Mrs Marke had infuence. 
but had civen thé morey at the request © 
Cojo! French, wae wished to try the 
peruuent. 

Zo be coniinued. 
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SPAIN. 

E have a variety of details of military 
operations this month trom Spain, and 
we are surry to find that the progress of the 
French arms in Arragon and Catalonia con- 
tinues co be successful. The tollowing dis- 
tressing account of the siege and capture of 
Saragossa, is given in a Frenca bulletin :— 
“ Saragossa has surrendered: the calami- 
ties Which have befulley this unhappy town 
are a terrifying example to the people. 
The peace which has been restored im Su- 
ragossa extends to the whole of Arragon; 
aud the two armies which were around 
the cown, have been set at liberty. Sars- 
gossa Was the centre of the amsurrection of 
Spain; it Was in this town that the party 
Was formed, which wished ‘oO cal} in a 
*rince of the Elouse of Austria to reign on 
he Pagus. ‘The individuals of this party 
ad partiy inherited these notions, which 
were irrevocably destroyed from their an- 

cestors during the War of the Succession. 
_ (Here follow some observations on the 
‘portance of the reduction of the place, 
with a detail of the preparations for its de- 
ence, commencing at the date of the bat- 
! Tudela, on the 25d of November, af- 
‘er which the army of Arragon retreated 
‘nto the garrison, whither many other Spa- 
‘ish corps were also collected, with provi- 
“ons and stores for an obstinate resistance. 
The operations of the besieging ariny are 
Gescribed from the commencement at such 
ength, that we are unable to give more 
‘aan the latter and more interesting part. ) 
“ On the 26th Jan. the town was seri- 
ously attacked ; the batteries were unmask 
ed, and at noon on the 27th the breach 
Was practicable in several places ; the troops 
Were lodged ia the monastery of San-ii- 
“rracta. The division of Grandjean enter- 
ed some thirty houses. ‘The Col. Caloiski 
and the soldiers of the Weitel distinguish- 
ed themselves. At the same moment the 


veverai of Division Morlat, in an attack 


t 
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ascended the breach. M. Babieski, an of- 

ficer of the Voltigeurs of the Weixel, a 

youug man 17 years of age, and covered 

: ith seven wounds, was the first who ap- 

peared upon the breach. ‘I'he chief of bat- 

‘asion, Lejune, Aid-de-camp to the Prince 
slay 1809, 


of Neafchatel, distinguished himself, and 
received two slight wounds. ‘The chief of 
bittalion, Huxo, is slightly wounded, 
and hkewrse distinguished himself. On 
the SOth, the monasteries of the Monique 
wud the Greek Augustines were occupied, 
Sixty houses were possessed by undermin- 
ine. ‘Vhe miners of the 4th regiment dis- 
tinguished themselves. On the Ist of Feb- 
ruury, General Lacoste received a bali, and 
died in the field of honour. Hle was a 
brave and distinguished officer, He has 
been lamented by the whole army, bu: 
more especially by the Emperor, Colored 
Regniat succeeded him im the command of 
the engineers, and in the management of 
the siege. The enemy defended every 
house s three attacks were made by mines, 
and every doy several houses were blown 
up, and afforded the troops an opportunity 
of stationing themselves ia other houses. 
‘Thus we proceeded to the Cosso, (a great 
street in Saragossa,) where we made our- 
selves masters of the bu:ldings of the Pub- 
lic School and University. ‘The enemy en- 
deavoured to oppose miners to mivers, but, 
less used to this sort of operation, their mi- 
ners were every day discovered and suflu- 
cated. ‘Uhis mode of besieging rendered 
its progress slow but sure, and less destruc- 
tive tothe army. While three companics 
of miners and exyht companies of sappers 
carried on this subterraneous war, the con- 
sequences of which were so dreadful, the 
fire on the town was kept up by mortars. 
fen days after the attack had begun, the 
surrender of the town was anticipated. 
‘The army had possessed itself of one-third 
of the houses, and fortified itself in them. 
The church which contained the image of 
our Lady of Pilar, which, by so many mi- 
racles, had promised to defend the town, 
was battered down by Lomiis, and no longer 
iahabitable. 

* The Duke of Montebello deemed it 
necessary to take possession of the leit bank 
of the river, in order that his fire might 
reach the middle of the town. ‘The Ge- 
neral of Division, Gazan, made himsel& 
master of the bridge by a sudden and im- 
petuous attack, on the morning of the 17th 
February. <A battery of fifty pieces was 
played off at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
A battalion of the 8th regiment attacked 
and took possession of a very large monas- 
tery, the walls of which were of brick, and 
from three to four feer thick. General 
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Upon the left wing, made himself master et 
whole fore-ground of the enemy's 
eerence. Cuptain Guettemar, at the head 
vi tie pioneers, and 36 grenadiers of the ee 
regumenc, had, with a rare intrepidity | 
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Gizan then repaired with rapidity to tke 
bridge over which the insurgents made 
their retreat roth town; he killed a vist 
number, made 4000) prisoners, amongst 
whom were 2 Generals, 12 Colonels, 19 
Licutanant Colonels, and 230 Officers. He 
took 30 pieces of artillery. Nearly all the 
troops of the line in the town had beset 
this important post, which had been threat- 
ened since the 10th. At the same moment 
the Duke of Abrantes entered the Cosso 
through several covered ways, and, by 
means of two sinall mines, blew up the ex- 
tensive buildings of the Schaals. After 
those events, terror was spread throughout 
the town. The Junta, in order to procure 


delay, and obtain time to abate the terror. 


of the inhabitants, sought a parley; but 
their bad faith was known, and this arti- 
fice was useless, Thircy other houses were 
possessed by undermining, or by mines. 
At length, on the 2ist of February, the 
Whole town was possessed by our troops; 
15,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry laid down 
their arms at the gate of Portilla, and 40 
flags and 150 pieces of cannon were deliver- 
ed up. The insurgents lost 20,000 men 
during the siege ; 15,000 were found inthe 
hospitals; 500 died daily. 

The Duke of Montebello would al- 
low no capitulation to the town of Sarae 
gossa. He only published the following 
provisions :—=The garrison shall at noon, 
onthe 2Ist, lay down their arms at the 
gate of Portilla, where they shall remain 
prisoners of war. ‘Those of the troops of 
the line, who are willing to take the oath 
to King Joseph, may be allowed to enter 
into his service. Jn case this entrance shill 
not be permitted by the Minister of War 
to the King of Spain, they shall be prison- 
ers of war, and sent to France. the wor- 
ship of God shall be reverenced. Ali the 
vrullery and ammunition of every kind 
shail be delivered up. All the arms shall 
be deposited at the doors of the diferent 
houses, and collected by the respective Al- 
cacdes. 

Che magazines of corn, rice, and fruit, 
which hive been found in the town, are 
very considerable. The Duke of Monte- 
bello has nominated General Laval Gover- 
nar of Saragossa. A deputation of the 
priesthood and different inhabitants has set 
eut for Madrid. Pualifox is dangerously 
Me was the ebjeet of the contempt of 
the whole hestile army, who accuse him of 
arcogence and meanness He was never 
seen where there was any danger. The 
Count je Fuentes, Grandee of Spain, who 
ha been arrested by the Msurpents two 
months iyo on Nis cstates, was found ina 
Gungeon of eight feet square, and released; 
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no idea can be formed of the miseries hie 
had undergone.” 

It is difficult to conceive the motive for 
the ungencrous Manner im which the de- 
fend:rs of Saragossa are here treated, “Phar 
an open town should have resisted eli the 
efforts of France for three months, while 
its defenders and their General were cow. 
ards, is umpossible; that the siege could 
have been so long protracted, while Pala. 
fox was detested and despised by his troops, 
ischeurd, The siege, we repeat it, is the 
most extraordinary on record, and -the de. 
fence glorious beyond example. 

Tie French did not enter Saragossa ti]! 
the 5th of March. ‘Chey have poblished 
a long account of the ceremony of entrance, 
the mocession to the church of our Lady 
of Pilar, the yoy and acclamations of the 
inhabitants, the sermon of the Bishop, de- 
tailing the nuseries of war and the blessings 
of peace, the allegiance taken to King Jo- 
seph by the clergy, the Juntas, and all the 
officers in the country, the ertertainment 
given by the Duke of Montebello to 400 
persons, with the three toasts to the Empe- 
ror, the King of Spain, and the Empress, 
given by the three French Generals, and 
accompanied by discharges of cannon. ‘This 
account 1 concluded by a pompous account 
of the prodigious happiness enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Saragossa, and the kindness 
and affection shown tothe French troops by 
the peasants of Arragon, all of which, itis 
needless to observe, must be absolutely 
false. Who ever heard of the happiness of 
atown just taken by storm, most of the 
houses of which had been previously demo- 
lished by mining ? 

The next article gives us the means 
which the new King is taking to overcome 
the opposition of his subjects. We have no 
doubt chae it will be effectual at least fora 
time 

Madrid, Feb. 19,--By a decree of the 1sth 
inst. an extraordinary criminal Junta has 
been formed, composed ot five Alcades of 
the Court, for the trial of assassins, iobbersy 
recruiters in favour of the insurgents, those 
who maintain correspondence with them, 
and who spread false reports. Persons 
broucht before the tribunal for these crimes 
shall be tried within 24 hours, and sentenced 
to the gihbet —The sentence shal! be exe- 
cuted without appeal.-- Uhose against whom 
there shall not be sufficient evidence shall 
be placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
General Poli.e, who shall send them to the 
ordinary tribunal. 

By the recent royal decrees, all offi ers 
inthe army, and all the Viagistrates o¢ 
public functionaries, ure required to tuke 

the vaths of allegiance and obedience 
ing 
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King and Constitution, within three days 
after the publication of the decree to that 
effect, in the places where they are. 

Uhe property of all individuals who have 
exercised an illegal authority, are answer- 
able for the funds which may have been 
spent by virtue of orders issued by them. 

The contributions imposed on the city 
of Madrid and the provinces are to be 
paid within six months, by three instal- 
ments 

‘Three individuals of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, of the town of ‘Toro, who sought 
to raise disturbances, have been shut up in 
their convent for six months, by order of 
General Mazaredo, Elis Excellency has 
forbidden the monks to sleep cut of ther 
cCOnVenS, 

The French force having consider «bly 
increased in Caralonis, General Re Jing 
husheen waoble to an himself in hus 
position; but he did mot quit it without 
sustaining three attacks from the em my: 
ia the two first the enemy gained ne ad- 
Vvantige, and Reding preserved his position. 
Mhe third time, the French, remforced by 
S000 men, succeeded in forcing the gallant 
General to retreat to ‘Vartagona, having 
been himself five times wouaded. Capt. 
Read, his Atd-de-camp, a young English- 
Man, the son of a mercbant in London, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

Another victory is said to have been 
guned by General Sebastiuni at Ciudad 
Real over the Duke of Albuquerque, on 
the 27th of March. The Spaniards are 
said to have lost 4000 men taken prisoners, 
Killed, and 18 pieces of cannon. They 
Tetr: ated, after the battle, to che other side 
of the Sierra Morena, and were pursued 
y the French cavalry. On the 20th, Se- 
Was at the foot of the Sierr1 Ma- 
—_ This movement agaist the Duke of 
‘“tbuquerque seems to have been part of a 
plan by which the French should proceed 
at the same time against the Duke’s army, 
ond the army under General Cuesta. Af- 
ter retreating from the banks of the ‘Ta. 
gus and Meravete, Cuesta fell back upen 
and Santa Cruz. ‘hither Mor- 
Shel Victor pursued him, and he retreated 
écross the Guadiana to Sanbenito and 
Modelien, The position seems to have 
Deen a pood ones the Guadiana was in his 
fro 
(eties; here he awaited the attack of the 
euemy. At present we have only the 
‘tench accounts, which state that the 
niards were completely deteated, leaving 

ne eld of battle, and 8000 

ners Seville, is thus laid open to 

omens and Niorshal Victor has pushed his 
vanced guird to Bajados. 

Meanwhile, th 
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e Spaniards in Gol.ucta, 
h such mdifference, and 


seeming cowardice, while the British army 
was marching through their province in 
January, appear to have awakened trom 
their lethargy, and to be agam animated 
with some ardour to recover the indepen- 
dence of their country. After the embar- 
kation of the British at Corunna, several 
bodies of French were detached from the 
army of Marshal Soult, in February, to 
take possession of the ports on the west 
coast from Corunna to Vigo. Lhe pea- 
sants, encouraged by the appearance of two 
British frigates on the coast, rose in consi- 
derable numbers, and defeated the French 
in several petty engagements. On the 27th 
of March they attacked Vigo, in conjunc- 
tion with the British, and compelled the 
garrison ta surrender prisoners of war. 

Captain M:Kinley, of the Lively fri- 
gate, has transmucied to the Lords of the 
Admiralty the following account of the suc- 
cess of the patriots in this quarter.—- 

can with confidence assure their 
Lordships, that the spirit of the Gallicians 
is arcused to the most enthusiastic ardour, 
governed by a cool and determinate cou- 
rage, and they confidently look for aid to 
the generosity of the British Government, 
speedily to succour them with arms and 
ammunition, to enable them ro succeed in 
the just cause which they have undertaken, 

“ On the 7th of Marcha body of Vreuch 
troops entered Villagarcia, and having kil- 
led some old men and women in the streets, 
and set fire toa few houses of the people 
whom they judged inimical to them, they 
retreated to Paden. On the 9th, a party 
of eight infantry and four cavalry, entered 
Marin, but a fire being opened on them 
from this ship and the Plover, they made 
2 precipitate retreat; a Captain and Lieu- 
tenant fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who delivered them to me. 

“ Skirmishes daily take place between 
he peasants and the enemy, which renders 
heir procuring provisions both difficult and 
\arassing, and many fall victims to fatigue. 
n this perpetual warfare, the enemy tava- 
riably sufler, particularily on the 2d of 
March, when 105 Frenchmen were pillaging 
the convent of St Bernardo de San Clau- 
dio, where Don Bernardo Concales, with 
spontards, attacked them, took many 
horses lojen with pillage, and only 16 of 
the enemy escaped. On the Sth, 10rh, and 
mst. che French attacked the peasants 
of Deza and ‘Vruspeza, sustained by those 
of Banos and Pabeiros, and were obliged 
to retreat with the loss of 114 men and an 
officer. 

“ Tbe enemy is much distressed by a 
malignant fever; not less than two cart- 
loads are buried daily from the head-quar- 
ters at St Jago; the military Governor and 
commanding officer of argillery, with a 
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number of other officers 
to it.’ 

Captain M'Kinley gives the following 
account of the recapture of Vigo, dated 
March 20. 

“ Having learnt from Captain Crawfurd, 
of the Venus, off Vigo, that the leyal pea- 
santry were in considerable force around 
the custle and town of Vigo, 1 joined lim 
onthe evening of the Lod instant. Next 
morning | went to the head-quarters of 
Don Juan de Silva, who commanded the 
patriots. A summons was instantly sent to 
the Governor of Vigo to surrender at dis- 
cretion, Which led te a negociatyon which 
continued till the Yoth, when Don Pablo 
Murillo, with a regular force of 1500 men, 
retired soldiers, arrived, and sent in a sum- 
tnons to surrender. On the following day 
the proposals were brought on boars the 
by Dem Pablo Muridlo, accompa 
tued by three French officers. “Vhe answers 
to them were delivered at 3 P.M. by Cap- 
tain Crawford, who concluded the copitu- 
lation; and the whole of the garrison, con- 
sisting of a colonel, 45 oflicers, and about 
£300 men, were embarked next morning.” 

The garrison were allowed no terms, 
but to surrender prisoners of war, and to 
be sent to Britain;—and this probably at 
their own request, as the Sprniards are so 
enraged at the French, that they shew lit. 
tle mercy to their prisoners. Among the 
earrison there were no less Clan SOO sick. 
There were taken 347 horses, 
Wagons, and carte, military 
taining 117,000 francs in Fre 
witha considerable quantity of cannon, ord- 
nance stores, and ammunition, allef which 
were delivered to Don Maurice 

Captain th 
barking the prisoners, he recenved account 
Murnlio having attacked and 


feated a body of 300 Fre:ch, who were 


liave fallen victims 


ciest, con- 


nen specie, 


it Whise 


coming from Tuy for the relief of Vigo,— 
2nd m Many prioners. 

A corres lence has been kept by 
means of trusty mossemers, Derween the 
rmvy of Asturias a ht yy of Remana, 
which was at Cl } Coneral Silveira 
of the Porwccue rv of Tretos 
Niortes, with thie View ¢ Col mri the 
operations of the three arnnes. Some ships, 
with suppites for the rrench garrison at st 
Andere, were driven oo shore by the Brie 
trish cru vers in the ha: , and destroved, 


Phe boats crews from the Eriteh ve-cels 
Yands and 

the fire of whi enemy's vessel 
prot "Sine 
rated very gallantly wati 


on the oc casion. 


CWO 


Kiscayan Peasants Co-ope- 
the British seamen 
Ata place called Cerbera, near Schagun, 
party of Asturrans, under the command 
. 
of Corone] Don Juan Portier, 


on the ! 


O2 carrmiaces, 
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of March, attacked about T00 rerchmes, 
while in the act of chanting J+ Deum fe: 
the currencer of Saragossa. The enemy 
Cefended themselves obstinately, but the 
Spantards obtamed a decided advantage, 
‘The French Commander, Monnet, a M 
jor-General, Colonel of the 32d 
of the line, and a Member of the Legrien 
of Honour, was mode prisoner, Sent 
Oviedo, with tweive others. Nian mor 
were taken, but dicd of their wouuds. The 
enemy lost above 100 killed. 

is ethirmed, that the Mar 
quis de la Romava had been successiu4 
in the same quarter, that the Fienc! 
garrison of Vilia Franca had surrender. 
ed to lim, and that he had cut off mery 
foraging parties ,and taken a 
quantity of baygase and provisions —it 
is added, that the ports of Corunna an 
Fetrol were weakly garrmsoned, and 
an active Movement might easy bere- 
covered by the Spaniards, 

In the Duke of 
e had succeeded, abaut 
at March, 3 in forming a 
General Cuesta, and 
bina’sermyv. ‘The latrer had supeised- 
ed the Duke del Intantado, (tor what 
reason we know not,) and ts charged ta 
guard the positions in the rear of the 
bridge ot Araebispo and Cardeal, 
Drench who had penetrated to within 
fucr leagues of Badajor, have been re- 


the end 
junct with 


witb a of Te 


piuses by the Spantardsy under 
‘Dhe result of ihe action was 
the capture of a and more 
than who have been conduc. 


sto Seville, and the slaughter ol a- 
>. Cuesta has from 8 to 
ie order; the French have 
29 bu ut ican and starved. Vhe whole 
French force In this quarter Consists 
omer, the Spanish ¢ of 52,26." 
Withsuch 
ped, wall stall eWeet some 
; bur after the many 


Cavdlrs mt 


SUCCEeSsiu: 


specimens we h had ot bad general- 
ship inthe offic ers, and bad discip ne 
amunug the men, we cannot indulge any 
Very saneuine expectations of their fue 
ture conduct. 

Th vpreme Junta cf pub- 
a Gecree, ja which they recount all 
enormities of the re? +h ‘TOOPs, and 
their total disregard of treaties. They 
then enact. that no gu jurter be mir ntoany 


French oflicert or men in any plac ce where 
epormities have been committed. 
have ned a spirited 
t concuct o! 
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the French ruler. They enumerate all the 
henefits which lrance was constantly recei- 
ving from Spain, and describe the treacher- 
ous and abominable conduct of Bonaparte 
towards Spam and its Princes. 

A statement of the losses sustained by 
the French since their first entrance into 
Spam, has been published in the London 
papers. Te must be considerable de- 
gree conjectural. ‘Their loss, by disease, 
the dagger, im the field, &c. is stated at 
153,Q00 nren. 

lrappears by the papers laid before Par- 
liament, that, in the course of lust year, 
there were embarked for Spain and Por- 
tugal (including oflicers,) 45,982 infantry, 
ot which have disembarked or remain for 
service 39,250, deficiency 6752.—N. B. Of 
che above, it appears by a return from Lis- 
bon, dated February 17. 1809, that 625 are 
coing duty at Oporto, and belong to diffe- 
rent regiments which are returned from 
About 400 Briush soldiers, who 
had been taken prisoners by the enemy, 
were released by the Gallicians, and are on 
thetr Way to Lisbon. 
Cuding officers, &c.) there embarked 4500 
men, and 4042 horses; whereof have dis- 
embarked 1103 men, and S26 horses; de- 
ficiency of cavalry soldiers, S97, and S746 
Of artillery-men and drivers (in- 
cluding oflicers, &c ) there embarked 3939, 
ont 2469 horses; whereof have relanded 

men, and 764 horses. It is also sta- 
ted, that all che ordnance, except SuVen six- 
pounders, have been relanded. 

The following statement of the sup- 
pues sent to Spam has been laid betore 
tae House of Commons, and may there- 


sure be considered as authentic. 

Se nt since the let of May 1808. 
Pieces of Cannon O38, & 31,600 Rounds of 
48, 7,200 ditto, 
Carronades 20, 4,000 ditto 
Vusket Cloth —yards 


LOTses, 


290,177 | 


Rifles 125,000 
oWords GUSOL Calico—do. 82,000 

Kes 79,000} Serge-pieces - 6,485 


ifantry accoutre- 
_ Ments--sets $9,000 
Hail Cartridges 
23.477 955 
Lead Balls 6 000 OGD 
Whole Parrels ot 
Powder - 13,408 | 
Specie 


Cloth—de. - 4,015 
Great Coats 5.000 
Suits Clothing 
92,000 
Shirts - - 25,000 
Shoes - 96,600 
Shoe Soles - 15,000 


Cahco, pieces 22,212 


Bills ot Fxchange &c. &e 
Hegoctated 220,404} Canteens - 50,000 
Samp ENipage, iHaversacks - 51,000 
10,000) Hats and Caps 
sats 16,000 
—rards Pouches and Belts 
138 900 210,000 


Pieces Sheeting 702 


Of the cavalry 
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On their passage. 


Cloth, pieces - 298] Shoes - 78,000 
Shirts - - 4,100 | Shoe Soles - 55,000 
Pouches - 47,000] Boots - - 8,100 


Jo be shipped as soonas received from Con- 


tractors. 
Boots - + 29,100] Pouches - 150,160 
Shoes + - 233,400 | Cloth—yards 
Suits - 100 125,000 
PORTUGAL. 


The accounts from Portugal are very un- 
favourable, though they ure precisely what 
might have been anticipated. ‘The Freach 
have at length again entered that country. 
— Marshal Soult has entered on the north, 
while another army seems to be approach- 
ing Lisbon along the Fagus. Soult, on his 
entrance into the kingdom, published the 
following insidious proclamation :— 

“In consequence of the memorable suc- 
cesses obtained by the army of his Majes- 
ty the Emperor and King, my august 5o0- 
vereign, | again approach your territory, ¢9 
take poscession of the whole of it, in the 
name of my master. 1 do not, therefore, 
expect that I shall meet with any resistance, 
but flatter myself 1 shali be received with 
the sane cordiality with which we were 
received litcle more than a yearago. What 
effect can resistance have? What can you 
propose to yourselves, when all those ar- 
mies which frenzy had assembled in Spain 
are destroyed? ‘That British army which 
made its appearance on the Continent, only 
to foment the spirit of disorder and rebel- 
lion, and intlict all kinds of calamities, bas 
been defeated, and forced to embark for 
England, after having lost one-half of its 
soldiers, its best Generals, all its ammuti- 
tion, its horses, and baggage. Portugueze, 
in the name of His Majesty the Emperor 
and King Napoleon, I ofier you that peace 
which you yourselves have driven from 
your country. 1 offer you protection for 
yourselves and your property, and for your 
religion, and the muntsters of that religion. 
l offer you, besides, an entire oblivion of 
the past, and will engage that you shall re- 
ceive the clemency ot his Nisjesty the Em. 
peror. You shall enjoy the benefit of the 
sublime institutions of the same august So- 
vereign. Tr will be easy for me to deliver 
you trom the calamities which you cannot 
deny that you endure, and assuage the evils 
which you have suffered, if | arrange your 
administrations, and organise anew the Por- 
tugueze army. ‘here are among you ci- 
tizens Whose intentions have ever been 
pure, and who ought now tv exercise their 
laiiuence to promote the re-establishment 
of good order. “They may be assured their 
services wil! be well received, ond that the 
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most efficacious protection will be afforded 
them, whatever their situation, whether mm 
the army, the state, orthe church. Reflect, 
Portugueze, on your situation, and consi. 
der well these generous offers while it ts 
time ; but let your sabmission be prompt 
and sincere, if you wish to avoid the eviis 
from which | would save you, and your 
country shall shine with new splendour.” 

On the 20th of March the French ap- 

eared in considerable ft ree within three 
of Operto; bur the peopl 
much contidence in the strength of the 
place, expected that it was capable of a for- 
midable resistance. ‘he command of the 
works was confided, by unanimous con- 
sent, to Colonel Arkwick, of the German 
L.egion, whose activity m the whole mia- 
nagement entitled him to that honour. He 
continued his command no Jenger than the 
Yrench continued out of sight, for as soon 
as they mene he was displaced, and the 
command given to the Portuguese. ‘bhe 
bombardment commenced oh the 27th, and 
there was some trifling show of resistance ; 
bar the moment the enemy came nearer to 
the town, and made a sertous attack, all re- 
sistance was at an end; the works were de- 
serted, and the krench allowed to ebter. 
About ©0900 entered the town on the 29th 
and SOth; from 6000 to SOOO were Icfe in 
the rear. ‘he French have obtained pos- 
session of about 20 vessels im the harbour, 
on board of which had been shipped about 
S000 pipes of wine. These vessels had 
been prevented from getting to sea, in con- 
sequence of the return of such weather as 
rendered the bar impassable. 

TVhe Bishop exerted himself to the ut- 
most to insti! his own brave spirit intu his 
countrymen, but without the least success. 
tle went on board the Niobe frigate, and 
got sate to Lisbon alongst with some 
tish « ficers. 

While the French were employed in re- 
ducing Oporto, it appears that the Portu- 
gueze General, Francisco de Silveira Pen- 
to ¢a Fonseca, retook the town of Chaves. 
with the loss on the part of the enemy of 
300 killed and 200 wounded. ‘The rest of 
the French, to the number of about 600, 
ha? retired to the for: of St Francisco. 

The Prince Repent has eppoited Gene- 
ral Beresford, Field Marshal and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Portucueze army. 
The Marshal has in c wee publish 
ed 4 Proclamation to his army, onnouncing 
his appointment, ond calling upon the Por- 
tuguese to exert themselves in acquiring a 
knowledge of the military exer lee ate te 
observe a proper sul dination eo the 


r of- 
ficers,— 


of 
} rove- 


and recommending to the « 
the loerer the present st.uce ans 
vent of the arnry -— an . the 


thod of introducing disc pa 
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observance of duty into a military corps, 
consists in the example set by the officers, 
he hopes they will never fail to give their 
men a lesson so necessary and IMpor tant. 

Marshal Beresford has issued General Or- 
ders to the Portuguese army, on the cap. 
ture of Oporto by the French, accusing 
them of the most shameful anarchy and in. 
subordination, as the cause of the loss e! chat 
city, 

* The great city of Oporto, (he siys} 
defended by 24,000 men, with trenches ard 
redoubts: furnished with more then 2 
pieces of artillery, fell an easy conqucst to 
an enemy of little more than halfthe num- 
ber of ats garrison, notwithstanding the 
people and their defenders were loyal and 
brave, because that enemy had becn able 
to produce, under the appearance of patrio- 
tism, disunron, and a general insubordina- 
tion; the consequences of which must ever 
be most ruinous. Marshal therelore 
hopes that the army will perceive that we 
ought always to distrust tose who have 
been with the French or their partizars, 
and whatever reports they may propeyete, 
as they are undoubtedly paid by the ene- 
My to promote confusion and distress—the 
arms of which they make the most darge 
POus USe. 

* At the same time, and in the same 
niauner, the enemy made themselves mas- 
ters of the bridge of Villa Nova. Let the 
troops be subordinate to their officers, and 
obsecve strict military discipline, and ous 
country will have nothing to fear ‘The 
enemy ism possession of Oporto ; so he wos 
of Chaves ; but this place he has lost again, 
with more than 1500 men, including pri- 
soners, and killed. Brigadier-General De 
Silveira informs me chat he has taken 
pieces of artillery, a great quantity of arn 
vad ammiuuition, and SO horses. Recoi- 
lect, soluiers, that this ofhicer, when pre- 
dence dictated to him the necessity of te- 
tiring from Chaves, where, from the ne- 
ture and number of his forces, he was 1n- 
capable of resisting the enemy, those pre- 
tended patriots raised a cry of treason a- 
gainst him, and induced a great number ol 
the despisers of discipline tu attempt the de- 
fence of thet place, which they surrendered 
Without firine a gun, with the troops that 
had been deceived by them, but the firm- 
ness of the General saved the rest of the 
ariay,and placed it in a situation to acquire 
grecter glory, and merit the thenks of its 
country.” 

Gt the ruinous insubordination ef the 
Portuguese souhery, alluded to by 
neral B restord, we have another la- 
ne atable instance im the conduct of 
their worthem acmy, on the approach 
of the French to Oporte ; though we 
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entertai great doubts of its trath, “The 
following relation is given in private 
jetters trom Lisboa, dated March 23. 
“Uponthe approach ofthe Preach van. 
guard, the armed inhabitants ef Braga 
waited upon the Portuguese General, 
B. Frere d’.Andrada, in great numbers, 
odering to advance and meet the French 
force 3 he refused them, alledging it 
would be imprudence ard madness to 
attack 10 the passes; that he had pro- 
vided every thing, and would give them 
battles “Lue great number of the peo- 
ple trom the country, who hourly join- 
ed the citizens trom all parts, and the 
rapid advance of the French, caused the 
peasantry to be exceedingly clamoruus, 
undeven turious. ‘They attacked the 
General and his guards. A conflict en- 
sued, When the peasantry forced the 
house, ead instantly killed the General 
and his Aid-de-Camp, literally cutting 
them to pieces. One of his secretaries, 
who survived a shoct time, after recei- 
ving several stabs, begged for mercy, 
and olfered to make a tull disclosure. 
}'e pointed out the places where the 
ammunition was-buried, together with 
two papers, which proved that the Ge- 
neral had agreed with the French Com- 
mander to adimit 30,050 troops, ia three 
aiviswas, into Portugal. The terms, 
Sc, were fully proved 5 in consequence 
of which, the Marquis Lola, and three 
other noblemen, commanders of the for. 
ces, Were seized and, sent to Lisbon.” 
We have no further explanation of 
thismelanchuly occurrence; but it is 
bow generaily believed that the Portu- 
oificers were intirely innocent of 


he 


ac Cuarge of treason against their coun- 

try, and that the whole business origi- 
nated (aud the address of General Be- 
resturd warrants the igferenee) from let- 
ters and reparts circulated by French 
Cmissaries, for the purpose of spreading 
anarchy among the people ;—a practice 
Which tue French have systematically 
‘avowed in every country which they 
Wished to subdue, 

The British Government have deter- 
mined to assist the Portuguese with a- 
hother army from England. It already 
aMounts to 33,000 men, and Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley arrived at Lisbon on the 
aadof April to resume the command. 
Gen, Beresford was indefatigable in ex- 
©'cising the Portuguese army, tu enable 
‘eM te co operate with some effect. 


SURRENDER or Fort Rosas. 

Accounts have been received from 
Lord Colliagwood, of the surrender of 
Fort Resas in Cataionia, to the French, 
on the sth of December last, after an 
arduous siege, 1 which the enemy suf- 
fered an immense loss. His Lordship 
bestows the highest praise on the heroic 
spirit aad ability ef Captain Lord Coch- 
rane, in defending this fortress, though 
so shattered in its works, against the 
repeated attacks of the enemy. Lord 
Cochrane's letter relative to this service 
(which was not strictly in his profes. 
sional line) is interesting, and exhibits 
a wonderful instance of courage and 
zeal. It 1s dated Imperieuse, Bay of 
Rosas, December 5. 1808. 

My Loapv,—The Fortress of Rosas 
being attacked by anarmy of Italians in 
the service of France, in pursuance of 
discretionary orders that your Lordship 
had given me, I hastened here.—The 
citadel, on the 22d, was already half ip- 
vested, and the enemy making his ap~ 
proaches towards the south-west bas- 
tion, which was blown down last war, 
by the explosion of a magazine, and 
tumbled into the ditch; a few thin 
pianks and dry stones had been put up 
by tlhe Spanish engineer, perhaps to hide 
the detect. All things were in the most 
deplorable state, both without and with- 
in; even measures for their powder, and 
saws tor their fusees were not to be 
had ; hats and axes supplied their place. 
The castle of ‘rinidad, situate on an 
eminence, but commanded by heights, 
was also invested. ‘hree twenty-four- 
pounders battered in breach, to which 
a tourth was aiterwards added; and a 
passage through the wall to the lower 
bomb-proof being nearly effected, on 
the 23d the marines of the Fame were 
withdrawn. I went to examine the 
state of the castle, and to give every 
possible assistance to the Spaniards. I 
thought this a good opportunity, by oc- 
cupying a post on winch the acknow- 
ledged safety of the citadel depended, 
to render them an effectual service. 


‘Uhe garrison then consisted of about 


cighty Spaniards, and were on the point 
of surrende:ing ; accordingly I threw 
myself into it, with fifty seamen and 
thirty marines of the [mperieuse. Suf- 
fice it to say, that abouc one thousand 
bags, besides barreis and pallisadoes, 
suppiled the place of walis and ditches ; 
an 
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and that the enemy, who assaulted the 
castle on the 30th wito a thousand pick- 
ed men, were repulsed, with the loss of 
their Commanding Oificer, storming e- 
qutpage, andall who attempted tomount 
the breach. The Spanish garrison be- 
ing changed, gave good assistance ; and 
Lieutenant Bourman, of the regiment 
of Ultonia, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Spanish soldiers im the cas- 
tle, on Capt. Fitzgerald's being wound. 
ed in the hand, deserves every thing his 
country can do for an active and gal- 
lant officer. As to the officers, seamen 
and marines of this ship, the fatigues 
they underwent, and the gallant man- 
ner in which they behaved, deserve 
every praise. 

The citadel of Rosas capitulated at 
twelve o’clock this day. Seeing, my 
Lord, further resistance in the castle of 
"Trinidad useless and impracticable a- 
gainst the whole army, the attention of 
which had naturally turned to its reduc- 
tion, after firing the trains for exploding 
the magazines, we embarked in the 
boatsofthe Magnificent, Imperieuse and 
Fame.—lI have, &c. COCHRANE, 

The Imperieuse lost in this service, 
3 marines killed. and 4 seamen and 3 
marines wounded. The Spamards two 
killed, and 5 wounded. 


War Berween Avstraia AND France. 


‘The renewal ot hostilities between 
these powers has been confidently anti. 
cipated for many months by the politi- 
cians of the Continent. But all doubts 
respecting the final resolution of the 
emperor Francis to hazard another con- 
test for the independence of his States, 
have now vanished. Hostilities have 
actually commenced, dreadful battles 
have been fought, and immense num- 
bers have fallea on both sides. Reser- 
ving till our next more authentic and 
distinct details of these operations than 
Wwe are at present enabled to give, the 
tollowing preliminary information seems 
necessary. 

It would appear that the perfidious 
conduct of Bonaparte to the Royal Fa- 
mily of Spain and the Spanish nation 
last year, excited the utmost indigna- 
Hon, not only in the Court of Vienna, 
but throughout the whole of the popu. 
hous States of Austria, The attachment 


ofthe Emperor of Russia to the French . 
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despot, which he avowed so plainly a 
the conterences at Erturth, and the un- 
expected, but temporary rupture of the 
usual amicable relations between Jur. 
key and Great Britain, induced the Em. 
peror of Austria to take measures to: 
his better security. “The recruiting o: 
the army was increased to g Vast extent, 
and in the monih of October a force o: 
400,000 men was embodied in the ditfe. 
rent provinces, amply provided with m: 
litary stores and camp equipage. ‘The, 
prepared, and having secured the friend. 
ship of Turkey, who, notwithstandiueg 
the breach with England, was still hos. 
tile to the French, the Emperor Franc 
proposed to the Court of Si Petersburg! 
an allianee between the three Courts, 
The Emperor Alexander, still unde: 
the fatal influence of French Couners, 
not only declined the alliance, but com. 
municated the proposal to Bonaprte. 
The latter, highly enraged, instructed 
his ambassador Andreossi at Vienna, to 
demand, categorically, and without re- 
serve, that the Emperor Francis should 
acknewledge Joseph Bonaparte lawtul 
King of Spain, that he should deliver up 
the ports of ‘Trieste and Fiume to the 
French troops, that he should withdraw 
all the Austrian troops to beyond 1, 
leagues from these ports; and finaily, 
that the whole Austrian army shouid be 
reduced to gcjooo men. These demands 
Andreossi made and enforced with the 
usual insolent and threatening language 
employed in French diplomatic commu- 
nications. But the Counsellors of Fran- 
cis stood firm, and rejected the whole 
with just contempt. On which Andre. 
ossi left Vienna some time in February. 
On the rst of March the Austrian ar- 
my was put on the war establishment, 
and the Archduke Charles appointed 
Generalissimo, with extensive powers. 
The army was divided into nine Corps, 
to be commanded by the Archdukes, 
Prince John of Lichtenstein, Genera:s 
Rosenberg, Klenau, and Bellegarde. 
great promotion had taken place of o1- 
ficers who had distinguished themselves 
in former campaigns, The peopie ©! 
the several provinces had testified thet 
loyalty to the Emperor, and their e'- 
tachment to the independence of the'r 
country, by crowding to the army © 
immense numbers. In the beginning 
March, the different divisions of the at- 
my begin to assemble on the fronticrs. 
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Gp the rth of March, the Archduke 
Charles published the following procla- 
mation at Vienna :— 

“We, Charles Lewis, Imperial Prince 
of Austria, Royal Prince of Hungary 
and Bohemia, Archduke of Austria, and 
Generalissimo of the whole Imperial and 
Royal Army. Our beloved Monarch 
summons all those of his subjects who 
ore not by law ebliged to repair to the 
standing army, to unite themselves in 
battalions, in order to serve their coun- 
try beyond the boundaries of the here- 
ditary dominions, ta case it should be 
menaced by the enemy. When, in the 
year 18oo, the country was in danger, I 
called out, iu the name of the Monarch, 
the volunteeis of Bohemia and Moravia. 
‘Thousands soon united to form a legion, 
which bore my name; and this legion 
would soon have grown to an army, if 
a sudden peace had not put an end to 
therrexertions. It 1s not necessary to 
appeal to the acts of your ancestors.— 
Hlow many they through for- 
titude and patriotism, T appeal to your- 
sives. Ye are sti! what ve were in 
the vear 1800. ‘The same courage and 
patriotism that inspired you then, in- 
spire you now. IT reckon now as then 
upon vour arm. Some of you are pro- 
hibited from abandoning your dwellings, 
in obedience to the voice of honour, by 
domestic ncidentsand occurrences. But 
these will still remain for the protection 
oi the terior of the empire, the preser- 
Vation of property, and the maintenance 
bt good order, But those who are not 
fixed to their paternal hearths by other 
cuties and relations, are to form them. 
selves into battalions, and may lay claim 
to all those advantages which our belo- 
ved Sovereign has attached to this pa- 
triotic resolution.” 

Onthe 6th of April the Archduke 
Charles joined the Imperial army ia Bo- 
temia, when he issued the following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Phe protection of our country calls 
us to new exploits. As long as it was 
possible to preserve peace by means of 
sacrifices, and as long as these sacrifices 
were consistent with the honour of the 
throne, with the security of the state, 
and with the welfare of the people, the 
heart of our bountiful Sovereign sup- 
pressed every painful feeling in silence ; 
but when all endeavours to preserve a 
happy dependence from the insat.a- 
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ble ambition of a foreign conqueror 
proves fruitless, when nations are fal- 
ling around us, and when lawful Sove- 
reigns are torn from the hearts of their 
subjects; when, in fine, the danger of 
universal subjugation threatens even the 
happy states of Austria, and their peace- 
ful fortunate inhabitants, then does our 
country demand Its deliverance from us, 
and we stand forth in its defence. 

‘6 On vou, my dear brother soldiers, 
are fixed the eves of the universe, and 
of all those who still feel for national 
honour and national prosperity. You 
shall not have the disgrace of becoming 
the tools of oppression. You shall not 
carry on the endless wars of ambition 
under distant climes. Your blood shall 
never flow for toreign interests and fo- 
reign covetousness; nor on you shall 
the curse alight to annihilate innocent 
nations; and, over the bodies of the 
slaughtered defenders of their country, 
to pave the way for a foreigner to the 
‘usurped throne. A happier lot awaits 
you; the liberty of Europe has taken 
retuge under our banners. Your victo- 
nes will loose its fetters, and your bro- 
thers in Germany, vet in the ranks of 
the enemy, long tor their deliverance. 
You are engaged in a just cause, other. 
wise I should not appear at your head. 

** On the fields of Ulm and Marengo, 
whereof the enemy so often reminds us, 
with ostentatious pride, on these fields 
will we renew the glorious deeds of 
Wurtsburgh and Ostrach, of Liptingen 
(Stockach) and Zurich, of Verona, of 
the Urebbia and Novi. We will con- 
quer a lasting peace for our country ; 
but the great end is not to be attained 
without great virtues. Unconditional 
subordination, strict discipline, perseve- 
ring courage, and unshaken steadiness 
in danger, are the Companions of truc 
fortitude. Only an umon of will and a 
joint co-operation of the whole lead to 
victory. 

“My Sovereign and brother has in- 
vested me with extensive powers, to re- 
ward and to punisie IT wall be every- 
where in the midst of you, and you 
shail receive the first thanks of your 
country from your General on the field 
ot battle. The patriotism of many of 
the Austrian Nobility has anticipated 
vour wants: This isa pledge, in the ful- 
lest measure, of the public gratitude ; 
but punishment shall also with inflexi- 
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ble rigour, fallon every breach of du- 
ty: Meiit shall meet with reward, and 
offence with animadversion, without dis- 
tinction of person or rank ; branded with 
disgrace, shall the worthless person be 
cast out, to whom life is dearer than his 
and our honour.—Adorned with the 
marks of pub'tc esteem, will I present to 
our Sovereign, and to the world, those 
brave men who bave deserved well of 
their country, and whose names I will 
ever carry in my heart. 

‘* There remains one consideration, 
which I must put you in mind of; ‘The 
soldier is only formidable to the enemy 
in arms; civil virtucs must not be stran- 
gers to him: out oft the field of bartle, 
towards the unarmed citizen and pea- 
sant, he is moderate, compassionate, and 
humane; he knows the evils of war, 
and strives to lighten them, wall pu- 
nish every wanton excess with so much 
greater severity, as itas not the inten- 
tion of our Monarch to oppress neigh- 
bouring countries, but to deliver them 
from their oppressors, andto form, with 
their Princes, a powertul bond, in order 
to bring about a lasting peace, and to 
maintain the general welfare and secu- 
rity,—Soon will foreign troops, in strict 
union with us, attack the common ene- 
my. Then, biave companions in arms ! 
honour and support them as vour bro- 
thers; not vain glorious high words, 
but manly deeds do honour to the war. 
nor; by intrep:dity before the cnemy, 
you must shew yourselves to be the first 
soldiers, 

** Thus, then, shall I one dav lead you 
back to your country, tollowed by the 
respect of the enemy, and by the grat. 
tude of foreign nations, after having se- 
eured, by sour arms, an honourable 
peace, when the satistaction of our Mo. 
narch, the approbation of the world, the 
rewards of valour, the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens, and the consciousness of 
deservea repose, await vou, 

Archduke, Generalissime.” 


Terma, April i8, 


Before his Imperial Majesty left this ¢a- 
pita, he was pleased tO issue the following 
PROCLAMALION, 

* Francis 1. by the grace of God, Emperor 
of Austria, Kc. 

“ People of Austria !—1 leave my capi- 

tal to the breve defenders of the coun- 
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try, assembled on the frontiers for the pre 
tection of the state. 

“ For these three years past I] have mac. 
the utn ost exertions to procure you, my bi 
loved subjects, the blessings of a permane:: 
peace. No sacrifice, any wise consistenr 
with your wellare and with the ind pen- 
dence of the state, however painful, have 
I spared to secure your tranquillity and 
welfare, by a friendly understanding with 
the Fniperor oi the French. 

“ But all my endeavours have proved 
fruitless, ‘The Austrian monarchy was also 
to submit to the boundless ambition of the 
Emperor Napoleon ; and, inthe same man 
ner, he strives to subdue Spain, insults the 
sicred Head of the Church, appropriates 1) 
himself the provinces of Italy, and parcels 
out the German dominions. Austria was 
to do homage to the great empire, the for 
mation of which he has loudly announced. 

“ have adopted all necessary measure 
to assert the independence of the store, 
Not only have ye answered my call, bu: 
your love for your mative country he: 
prompted you to anticipate it. Accept my 
cordial thanks; they will be repested by 
my posterity and yours. Self-defence, no" 
invasion, was our aim. But the conquere: 
will not allow the Sovereign of his people, 
strong in their mutual confidence, to pos- 
sess sufficient means to oppose his ambitious 
views. He declared himself hostile to Aus- 
tria, unless she should relinguish her mea- 
sures of defence, and prostrate herscit cis- 
armed at his feet. The disgraceful propo 
sal was rejected, and now his hosts «re ed 
vancing against us, arrayed for battle. 

T confide in Godin the valour cf my 
armies, in the heroic conduct ct my bre- 
ther, who leads them on to glory, end ip 
you, my beloved people. Our exertions 
for this War are great; but such they must 
be in order to attain more secutely the ur: 
portant end of seli-preservation. 

“What you have hitherto done, the 
most unquestionable pledge of the pows riu! 
assistance Which Lam to receive from you 
‘They who bear no arms will also share 
the protection of their country. Unanini- 
ty, order, obedience, activity, and couk 
denee, constitute the real strength of a ua- 
tion. You have evinced them, and to this 
alone is it owing that we scart with a faire: 
prospect of success than we ever did. For- 
tunate events will not unnerve yeur enefr 
gy, OF G.vastrous uccurrences, should avy 
happen, shake your firm resolve.  DPetse- 
vermy valoor overcomes al] Canger, euhan- 
ces every advantage, and supplies all losses 
Our cause is just t--Providence does not 
sake those who do not forsuke themselves. 

“1 depend on your love, your tried fide- 
lity to your Prince and country. Depens 
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-e on the paternal solicitude of your Mo- 
sarch, who finds all his happiness in yours. 
FRANCIS. 
Vienna, April 18. 1808. 

The Archduke Charles has issued the 
following address to the German nation: 

“ [Lis Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
is forced to take up arms, because the 
French Emperor will not tolerate the exis- 
tence of a State which does not acknow- 
ledge his supremacy of power, nor stoop to 
become subservient to his views of con- 
quest; because he requires that Austria 
shall renounce her independence, unbend 
her energies. and surrender at the conque- 
ror’s discretion ; because the armies of the 
Emperor of France, and of his dependent 
ullies, advance agatst Austria with hostile 
Views. 

« The forces of Austria have risen, for 
self-defence and self-preservation, at the 
call of their Monarch ; | am leading them 
on against the enemy, to prevent the cer- 
rain attack he has prepared against us. 

“ We pass the frontiers, not as conque- 
rors, not as enemies of Germany ; not to 
destroy German institutions, laws, customs, 
and manners, and impose foreign ones ; not 
to appropriate to ourselves the property of 
Germany, or to sacrifice her children in 
distant wars, carried on to destroy and sub- 
juzate foreign nations.—No; we fight to 
assert the independence of the Austrian 
Monarchy, and to restore to Germany the 
independence and national honours which 
are due to her. 

“ The same pretensions which now 
threaten us have already proved fatal to 
Germai.y, Our assistance is her laste effort 
to be saved. Our cause is that of Ger- 
many. United with Austria, Germany 
was independent and happy; it is only 
through the assistance of Austria, that Ger- 
many can again receive happiness and inde- 
pendence. 

“ Germans! Consider your future fate. 
Accept the aid we ofler, aud co-operate 
with us for your salvation. We demand 
from you no exertions, but such as the war 
for our common cause requires. Your pro- 
perty and your domestic peace are secured 
by the discipline of our troops. ‘The Aus- 
trian armtes will not oppress, nor rob you ; 
they respect you as brethren, chosen to 
fight jointly with us, for your cause and for 
ours. Be worthy of our respect; such 
Germans only as forget themselves are our 
enemies, 

“Depend on my word, which I have 
more than once pledged, and redeemed, to 
Save you! Depend on the word of my Em- 
peror and brother, which has never been 
violated, 

Cuarzes, Generalissimo.” 


‘These Proclamations and Addresses 
seem to allude to the people of Saxony, 
Ravaria, and Wirtemberg, and have ex- 
cited in the French army considerable 
appichensions ef the fidelity of these 
auxiharies to the cause of Bonaparte in 
the present cruel and unjust war. On 
the rzthof Apri!, the Duke of Aver- 
stadt (Marshal Davoust) published at 
Nuremberg the following Counter de- 
claration in general orders to the army 
of the Rhine :— 

Hanau, April... 

So_prers—His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria commenced hostilities 
on the Sth inst. ‘This was announced 
by his General in Chief on the oth. 
‘They bave taken up arms, ‘The orders 
oi the day delivered to the Austrian ar- 
mics are merely the effusions of scur- 
rility. ‘This is not the wav to attach. 
the soldiers of the Emperor Napoleon. 
They threaten to overwhelm us wath 
deteat and disgrace upon the plains or 
Ulm and Marengo. Your conduct will 
show what right they have to make use 
of these threats. Soldiers, our beloved 
Sovereign, when he was first Consul, 
offered peace—the Emperor of Austria 
refused 1t,—Marengo compelled him to 
accept of terms—the English broke the 
treaty of Amiens.—Our Sovereign had 
collected his armies on the French 
coasts, and the Emperor of Austria a- 
vailed himself of that juncture, and, 
without any previous declaration of war, 
violated the territory of our allies, and 
threatened ours. Ulm compelled the 
ensmy of our Sovereign again to make 
peace. In the present mstance, the 
Emperor of Austria has threatened the 
territory of our allies, without the least 
appearance of any difference between 
the two powers, and, conceiving him- 
selt in a situation to undertake hostili- 
ties, has actually commenced war, ‘The 
directors of the Austrian Cabinet have 
a very great interest in the result of 
their libellous scurrilitics. Woe be to 
those who daie to disseminate them, and 
by these means excite disturbance ! the 
prompt execution of military law will 
be the inevitable consequence, 

** Soldiers—In spite of those libellous 
reproaches, Germany has done honour 
to your discipline and good conduct-- 
you do not make war against the inha- 
bitants; those unfortunate sacrifices to 
the views of the House of Austria, « _ 
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ambition has stained so many of the pa- 
ges of history with blood, and whose ar- 
rogance has again excited such agitation 
among the nations. 

A soldier of Napoleon must not on- 
ly be free from censure, but without 
fear. If there be any of a contrary cha. 
racter in our ranks, and who shall so far 
transgress against the fundamentals of 
all discipline, as to dishonour his cloth 
by plunder or disobedience, punishment 
shall speedily follow, 

** The results of this war are certain. 
We shall be supported by the Emperor 
Alexander, who is faithful to his engage- 
ments in peace or war, With his ar- 
mies, whom you highly respect; with 
the confederate Sovereigns, whose wish 
is that we should avenge their cause, 


and secure them in future against the 


ambition of our eternal enemy 5 and, 
fastly, through the justice of our cause, 
victory must be ours, Your courage, 
and the genius of vour Sovereign, when 
you see him in the midst of you, will 
be the most infallible assurance of yeur 
triumph. 


** The Marshal Duke of AvERSTADT.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 
Desrrvuction oF A Frencu FLEFT. 


On the 21st of February, the Brest 
Fleet, consisting of eight ships of the 
line and two frigates, left that port, un- 
der the command of Admiral Al!emance, 
1) consequence of orders trom his mas- 
ter Bonaparte. According to the Ad- 
miral’s report to the French minister of 
inarine, these orders were to attack the 
two British squadrons of four ships of 
the line each, that were blockading 
VOnent and Rochefort. ‘The same even- 
ing he appeared off L’Orient, whence 
thiee frigates were to join him ;—but 
these could not get out til the follow. 
ing day, when (as the Admiral could 
not wait for them) they got intoa very 
unpleasant situation, being chased by 
four British ships, and were obliged to 
retreat to Sables Roads, where aided by 
the torts, they defended themselves for 
three hours, and at lergth compelled 
the enemy to retreat. ‘The Admiral 
reached Basque Roads on the 23th, 
when he did not meet with the British 

squadron, but the division of Rochefert 
(said to be three ships of the line) join- 
ef the Brest division in the reads of Iste 


d@’Aix. The French Admiirai adds, tha: 
the enemy being driven fiom belare 
Orient, Captain Vronde had been 
to run out with his divistou, to fuliil the 
mission with which be had been evtrus:. 
ed. (This division is supposed to be «i. 
so three ships of the line, and its dest. 
nation the West Indies.) Such is the 
French Admiral’s account of this impor. 
tant expedition, 

Admiral Stopford has, however, gi- 
ven a better and more satistactory ac. 
count of the French squadron. In 
letter to the Secretary of the Admira! 
ty, dated Feb, 27. he says, that beme a 
anchor to the S. W. of ihe Chasstion 
light house, in the Casar, of $5 gun, 
with the Donegal, So, Dehance, va, ani 
Amethyst, Ameha, and Natad migates, 
about ten p. M, be observed several roc- 
Kets in tthe N. W. which induced hua 
to get under sail and stand towares 
them. Next morning he perceived eight 
ships of the line and two frigates stand. 
ing into the Pertuis d’Anticche, undei 
French colours, He immediately de- 
tached the Naiad, by signal, to acquaint 
Admiral Lord Gambier, who had gone 
Plymouth. ‘Phe Admiral soon ai- 
ter gave chace to three French trig ites, 
which were standing in for the Sable 
d'Olonne, Having anchored in a posi- 
tion which the Admiral thought attach - 
able, he immediately opened his tie, 
which in a short time obliged twoetthe 
frigates to cut their cables and run ou 

shore, The tide falling, the British squa- 

dron were obliged to “stauid out, leaving 
all the frigates ashore, two of them 
much. ‘The batteries protec. 
ting these ships were strong aud nuine- 
rous, and consilerably damaged the 
masts and rigging ot our ships. ‘The 
Donegal had one man killed, and six 
wounded 5 the Defiance two hilled, and 
>< wounced. On the 26th the 
ral was joined by four more ships, whea 
he resumed the blockade ofthe enemy s 
feet, which had anchored in Basque 
doads, protected by the strong batteries 
on Isle Aix. On reconnoitring c.ose- 
lv, on the 28th, the Admiral discovered 
a large ship, supposed to be the Regu- 
ius, of 7g guns, on hes Leam enas, all 
her masts gone, and apparently biged. 
One of the frigates, the Indienne, wa» 
Iving on the beach in the same situ%- 
tion, and abandoned by the crew. ‘The 
ether two frigates were aso on _— 
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beam ends at low water, and a Strovy 
western swell setting In, it Was expec- 
te dtheyv would be compictely 

{ni tlie mean time, on the Tare 
intelligence of the endmy’s 
Admiral Sir Joha Duckworta was dis. 
from Plymouth, with 
alos, to Ferrol and Cape Fisisterire, to 
Ww their passage in that quarter, lest 
cach should be their intention. Ele then 
proceeded to Cadi4, trom thence to 
Jgira, and returned to Plymouth about 
the roth of April, without learning auy 
thing of the enemy. P 

Oa the sthot March, Admiral Lord 
Ganbier salied from Pivmouth with tour 
saps of the line, to resume the Coim- 
of the fleet blockading the enemy 
Basque Roads. Upon closely recon. 
their situation, however, it was 
tudad impracticable to effect avy thing 
against them with large ships, on ac- 
couat of the narrowness of the anchor- 
ave, which is also very rocky, and the 
strenoth of the batteries on shore. ft 
was touerefore resolved to attempt their 
destruction by fireships and rockets. 
for this purpose, Col. Congreve, the in- 
genious mventor of the rockets, sailed 
tron Portsmouth on the z9th of March, 
in the tna bomb, with seve - fire- 
siuivs, and accompanied by some officers 


aud privates of the Koval Maries, who” 


had become extremely expert im 
mathe rockets. Lord Cochrane, who 
had but lately arrived from the Medi- 
terrangan, was dispatched at the same 
timeiathe Impericuse, with a special 
commission trum the Lords of the Ad. 
Miia appointing him to conduct this 
enterprize. Phe attempt was 
eccurdingly carried into execution on 
the morning of the 1r2thot April, anda 
con siderable part of the enemy’s fleet 
destroyed. ‘Lhe following is Lord Gam- 
bier’ srepwt of the attack, which was 
published London Gazette Extra- 
vicinary on the 21st. 


Caledonta, at anchor tn Basque Roads, 
OR, April I 4, 1809-6 


The Almighty’s favour to his Majes- 
ty and the nation has been strongly 
marked in the success he has been plea- 
sed to give to the operations of his Ma- 
sesty’s feet under my comimand: and I 
hive the satisfaction to acquaint you, 
that tour ships (Ville de Varsovie, of 


qailon, of 74 guns 5 


nd Calcutta, of 56 
guns) of tae enemy have been destroy- 
ed at them anchorage, and several o- 
thers, from getting on shore, if not ren- 
dered altogether ‘unserviceable, are at 
least disab.ed tor a considerable time. 

‘Phe arrangement of the fire-vessels, 
placed undee the direction of Captain 
Joord Cochrane, were made as tully as 
the state of the weather would admit, 
according to his Lordship’s plan, on the 
evening of the rath inst.; and at eight 
o'clock on the same nighathey proceed- 
ed to the attack under a tavourable 
strong wind from the north ward, and 
food tide, (preceded by some vessels 
tiiied with powder and shells, as propo- 
sed by lis Lordship, with a view to ex 
plosion,) and led on ia the most un- 
caunted and manner by 
Captain W voldridze, in the Mediator 
fireship, the others following in succes- 
sion, but, owing to the darkness of the 
hight, several mistook their course, and 
fatied. 

On their approach to the enemy’s 
ships, it was discovered that a boom was 
placed in tront of their line for a de- 
fence. ‘This, however, the weight of 
the Medistor soon broke, and the usual 
Intrepidity and bravery of British sea- 
men overcame ali dificulties, aivancmg 
under a heavy fire from the forts on the 
Isle of Aix, as well as from the enemy’s 
ships, most of which cut or slipt their 
cables, and from their confined anchor- 
age, got on shure, and thus avoided ta- 
ling fire. 

At daylight the following morning, 
Lord Cochrane communicated to me 
by telegraph, that seven of the enemy’s 
ships were on shore, and might be de- 
stroved. Timmediately made the sigs 
nal for the tleet to unmoor and weigh, 
intending to proceed with it to effect 
their destruction. ‘The wind, however, 
being fresh from the northward, and the 
flood tide running, rendered it too ha- 
zardous-to run into Aix roads, (from its 
shallow water ;) I thereture anchored a- 
gain at the distance of about three miles 
trom the forts on the island. 

As the tide suited, the enemy evinced 
great activity in endeavouring to warp 
their ships (which had grounded) into 
deep water, and suceeeded in getting 
all but five of the line towards the en- 
trance of the Charente, before it became 
practicable to attack them. 
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I gave orders to Captain Bligh, of the 
Valiant, to proceed with that ship, the 
Reven,e, frigates, bombs, and small ves- 
sels, viz. Indetatigable, Aigle, 
Palias, Beagle, bomb, Insolent 
gun-brig, Conflict, Encounter, Fervent, 
and Growler, to anchor near the Boyart 
Shoal, in readiness for the atrack. At 
20 minutes past two rp. M. Lord Coch. 
rane advanced in the Imperieuse with 
his accustomed gallantry and spirit, and 
opened a well-directed fire upon the 
Calcutts, which struck her colours to 
the Imperteuse ; the ships and vess<ls a- 
bove mentioned soon after joined in the 
attack upon the Ville de Varsovie and 
Aquilon, and obliged them, before five 
o'clock, after sustaining a heavy cannon- 
nade, to strike their colours, when they 
were taken possession of by the boats 
of the advanced squadron. As soon as 
the prisoners were removed, they were 
set on fire, as was also the Tonnerre 
a short time aiter by the enemy. | 

I atterwards detached Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Robert Stopford, in the Caesar, 
with the Theseus, three additional fire- 
ships, (which were hastily prepared in 
the course of the day,) and all the boats 
ofthe fleet, with Mr Congreve’s roc- 
kets, to conduct the further operations 
ot the night against any of the ships 
which lay exposed to an attack. On 
the morning of the 13th the Rear-Ad.- 
miral reported to me, that asthe Ceesar, 
and other line-of- battle ships had ground- 
ed, and were in a dangerous situation, 
he thought it advisable to order them 
all out, particularly as the remaining 
part of the service could be performed 
by frigates and small vessels only ; and 
1 was happy to find that they were ex- 
tricated from their perilous situation, 

Captain Biigh has since informed me 
that it was found impracticable to de- 
stroy the three deeked ship, and the o- 
thers which were lying near the entrance 
ofthe Charente, as the former, being 
the outer one, was protected by three 
lines of boats placed in advance from 
her, 

This ship and all the others, except 
four ships of the line and a frigate, have 
now moved up the river Charente. If 
any further attempt to destroy them is 
practicable, I shall not fail to use every 
means 19 my power to accomplish it. 

1 have great satisfaction in stating 
how much I feel obliged tothe zealous 
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co-operation of Rear Admitsi Stopion, 
and Sir Harry Neale, Bart, the Captain 
of the fleet, as well as of the animated 
exertions of the captains, oflicers, sea 
men and marines, under my command, 
and their forwardness to volunteer upo 
any service that might be allotted t» 
them ; | cannot speak in sufficient terms 
of admiration and applause of the vigo- 
tous and gallant attack made by Lord 
Cochrane upon the French line-of bat. 
tle ships which were on shore, as wel 
as of his judicious manner of approaci- 
ing them, and placing his ship in th: 
position most advantageous to annoy 
the enemy, and preserve his own ship ; 
which could not be exceeded by any 
feat of valour hitherto atchieved by the 
British navy. 

It is due to Rear-Admiral Stopford 
and Sir Harry Neale, that 4 sbould here 
take the opportunity of acquainting 
their Lordships of the handsome and 
earnest manner in which both these me- 
ritorious officers had volunteered their 
services before the arrival of Lord 
Cochrane, to undertake an attack upon 
the enemy with fire-ships; and that, 
had not their Lordships fixed upon him 
to conduct the enterprise, I have full 
confidence that the result of their efforts 
would have been highly ereditable to 
them. — 

I should feel that I did not do justice 
to the services of Captain Godtrey, © 
the 4tna, in bombarding the enem) » 
ships on the 12th, and nearly ail the 
13th, if I did not recommend him to 
their Lordship’s notice ; and I canno’ 
omit bearing due testimony to the an- 
xious desire expressed by Mr Congreve 
to be employed wherever I might con- 
ceive his services in the management ©: 
his rockets would be useful; some ©: 
them were placed in the fire-ships with 
effect, and have every reason to be sa 
tisfied with the artillerymen and others 
who had the management of them, un- 
der Mr Congreve’s direction. are 

I send herewith a return of the kiilec, 
wounded, and missing, which, Lam hap- 
py to observe, is comparatively sma... 
IT have not vet received the returns o! 
the number of prisoners, but I conceive 
they amount to between four and five 
hundred. 

I have charged Sir Harry Neale wits 
this dispatch (by the Imperteuse ;) and 
I beg leave to refer their sone ™ 

his 
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yim, as also to Lord Cochrane, for any 
‘urther particulars of which they may 
wish to be informed, 
{ have the honour to be, &c. 
GAMBIER. 

Spril S. This morning three 
ef tue enemy's line-ot-battle ships are 
observed to be still on shore under Fou. 
tus, and one of them is In a dangerous 
tuations One ot their frigates (L’In- 
cienne,) also on shore, has fallen over, 
and they are now dismantling her. As 
tae tides will take off in a day or two, 
tuere is every probability that she will 
be destroved. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have 
‘earnt that the Hon. Lieut. Col. Coch. 
rane (Lord Cochrane’s brother,) and 
Licutenant Bisset of the navy, were vo- 
lunteers in the Imperieuse, and render- 
cd themselves extremely useful, the for- 
iner by cominanding some of her guns 
on the main deck, and the latter in con- 
eacting one of the explosion-vessels. 


Names of the Ships in Atx Roads previous 
to the attack on the 11th April, 


L’ Ocean, 120 guns, Vice Adm. Alle- 
mande, Captain Roland.—Repaired in 
on shore under Vouras. 

roudroyant, SO guns, Rear-Admiral 
Gourdon, Captain Henri.—Five years 
vid; on ander Fouras. 

Cassard, 74 guns, Capt. Faure, Com- 
years old ; on shore un- 
cer Pouras, 

Tourville, 74 guns, Capt. La Caille. 
~Oid 3; on shore in the river. 

Kegulus, 54 guns, Capt. Lucas.--Five 
sears old; on shore under Madame. 
Patriote, 74 guns, Captain Mahee.— 
palred in 1826. 

Jemappe, 74 guns, Capt. Fauvau.— 
{94 shore under Madame, 

_ Ponnerre, 74 guns, Capt. Clement de 
Roncicre.—-Nine months old ; never 
ot Sea, 


Aquilon, 74 guns, Capt. Maingon.— 
Old, 
_NVille de Varsovie, So guns, Captain 
Louviller,—New, never at sea. 
Calcutta, s6 guns, Cuptain ‘Tonie.— 
saden with flour and military stores. 
Fricates. 
Todienne, Capt. Porteazu.—On shore, 
Sear Isle d@’ Enet, on her beam ends, 
Elbe, Capt. Perengicr. 
Pallas, Capt. Le Ligot. 


Ww 


Hortense, Capt. Allegaud. 
N. B.—One of the three last frigates 
on shore under Isle Madame. 


Return of Officers, Seamen, and Marines, 
Killed, Wounded, and Missing. 


Killed.—Wam. Flintoft, acting Liecu- 
tenant of the Cesar. James Sergess, 
Gunner of the Mediator. 

Wounded.—Capt. Wooldridge (much 
burnt.) Lieutenants N. B. Clements, 
J. Pearl, (slightly burnt) of the Medi- 
ator. Mr Edward Fairfax, of the Ca- 
ledonia, Master ot the fleet. Mir R. PF. 
Jewers, Master’s Mate of the Theseus. 
Mr James Gaslatd, Lieutenant of the 
Revenge. Mr Marsden, Purser, and 
Myr Gilbert, Surgeon’s Assistant of the 
Imperieuse. Mr John Conyers, (badly 
scorched) Master’s Mate of the Gibral- 
tar. 

‘Two officers, eight men killed; 0 ot- 
ficers, 26 men wounded ; a man missing. 
— Total 46. 

From the latest accounts from our 
fleet, all the French ships which could 
not be destroyed, had succeeded in get- 
ting over the bar into the Charente.— 
The whole of them are quite dismant- 
led, and several were ashore in the ri- 
ver. The Indienne frigate has been 
burnt. It is not believed that more 
than three out of the whole fleet, are re 
pairable. 

Several ships (among others the Im- 
perteuse, Lord Cochrane,) have come 
to England fromthe squadron off Roche- 
fort, with Irench prisoners taken in the 
eet in Basque roads, “They amount ia 
ull to about 120c. ‘The killed and 
wounded are said to be about the same 
number. 

It appears by accounts from Admiral 
Cochrane in the West Indies, that the 
three line of battle ships and twe fri- 
gates, mentioned in the French Admi- 
ral’s report as having gone out of L’- 
Orient on a secret expedition, were des- 
tined for Martinique ; but learning on 
the passage that the island was in pos- 
session ofthe British, and that Guada. 
loupe was blockaded by a British squa- 
dron, they had run into the Saints, a 
small island about two leagues from 
Martiarque, Admiral Cochrane, as soon 
as he got notice of them, immediately 
steered for the Saints, where they were 
blocked up by four sail of the line and 
several frigates. The Admiral writes, 

that 
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that the enemys ships are so closely 
hauled up into a small harbour, as to be 
out of his reach; but that he had ap. 
plied to General Becawith, the Com- 
mander in Chief, te land a body oi 
troops on the island, to attack them on 
the land side, when he had no doubt 
they would ether surrender, or be ta- 
ken, 

hxclus:ve of the destruction of the 
feet in Basque roads, we have been ex- 
tremely successtul ot Jate 1m capturing 
some of the jinest frigates in the French 
navy, im single action, and in difierent 
quarters. ‘Lhe following account ot 
these successes Mev graitty our rea- 
ders 

Le Tepave.—On the 22d of January, 
the Cleopatra frrgate, Captan Pecheii, 
whilecrusa: ngofiGua idaloupe gave ch ave 
to a strange ship, which immedtratel 
hauied ¢ lose in shore,and anchoring un- 
der a small battery off Point Noir, secu- 
red her by spriags upon her cables, and 
others made tast to the trees ou shore. 

About M. the had got 
within a cabie’s length ot the shore, and 
half musket shot ot the enemy, when 
his uring commenced. The Cleopatro, 
finding she could not close without dan- 
ger ot being raked, was obliged to an- 
chor in of jathoms water, when she re- 
turned the enemy's fire, which tortu. 
nately very soon cut aw: wv his outside 
spring, when he swung on shore, with 
his head towards the Cleopatra. This 
situation the latter so etiectually preser- 
ved, thatthe enemy never afterwards 
got more than haif his broadside to bear. 
"Phe action continued thus for 40 mi- 
nutes, when the Jason and Hezard came 
up, the former placing herself on the 
enemy "s starboard quarter, and firing 
her bow guns, while the Hazard attack- 
ed the battery. “The enemy fi nding any 
further resistance useless, hauled down 
Nis colours, She proved to be the 
Vrench frigate le Topaze, cariving 48 
cuns, 18, 24, and 36 pounders, with a 
complement of 330 men,and command. 
ed by M. Lahaile s—had been out from 
Brest 47 days, bound tor Cayenne, with 
190 soldiers and 1ic> barrels of on 
board. ‘he enemy had 12 killed and 
14 wounded; about one third of his 
erew took the water, and several were 
e:ther ki ed or drowned in making their 


escape. Dhe Cleopatra's masts and ig- 


~ 


cing were much cut, but she had on‘: 
two men kilied and one wounded, 
La —On the rot ot ke 
the trigate, of 38 guns, Capra 
George Scott, fell in with a large Pr: 
fr.gate, out four d avs tom the Saints 
bound to France, when » passing on or 
posite t acks, a close ac Mm commence 
Phe and first Lieutenant 
ly Dixon were severely wounded eary 
Wy the action, and obliged to quit the 
deck 5—but the battle was nebly sus. 
tamed by the second Lieutenint, the 
Hon, Douglas, who ga lant’ 
fought the ship for gn hour and :< m- 
nutes, The enemy having f: bi the 
beginning pointed his guns hich, the 
Horatio was reduced to a co et 
wreck in masts, sails, and rigging. In 
this situation, the enemy attempted % 
get off;—burt the Latona E nelish fi 
gate coming within gun-sho’, and fir 
afew guns, which the enemy returnec, 
and wounded six of the Latona’s men, 
she immediately broneht toon the star 
board tack, and every mast went os the 
board. She proved to be la Junon, { 
44 guns, with 323 men, commanded by 
NM. Augustin Rousseau, a member of the 
legion of honour, who was mortally 
wounded, and expired scen atter th: 
action, ‘The enemy bad men 
and $3 wounded, and besides the vi 
of all her masts and rigging. had her 
hull terribly cur up. La Junon had 
been a remarkably fine ship, oniy three 
vears old, and had never been at sea ti! 
she jeft France abcut three months be- 
fore the action. Vhe Horatio suffered 
but little in her hull, had seven seamen 
Killed, 13 badly wounded, (besides the 
Captain and Lieutenant Dixon,) and 1 
seamen and marines slightiv w ounded. 
Le Nremen.—On the sth of April, the 
Amethyst frioate, Capt. Sevmour, fell in 
with another Vrench frigate, 42 lexgues 
from Cordovan light house, which she 
lost sight of in the ninht. At one in the 
morning of the 6th, she again came Up 
with her, and a severe action began, 
which continued for two hours, when 
the enemy’s main and mizen masts fell 
overboard. The Arethusa at this time 
came wp, and firing a few guns, the ene- 
mv struck his colours. She err dt 
be Le Niemen, a tine new French fri- 
gate,copp ser fastened, mounting 44 FUNDS 
With men, out enlv two cays trom 
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Verdun roads, and bound to the Isie of 
France with naval siores, commanded 
by M. Dupotet, who defended his ship 
with great resolution aod ability. ‘The 
prize’s toremast fell the day after the ac- 
tion, when she was taken in tow by the 
Arethusa. She had 47 kKilied and 73 
wounded. ‘Lhe Ametbyst’s main and 
miizen masts tell at the close of the ac- 
tion, and she had 8 Kiiled and 37 wound- 
ed. She was short of her compiement 
two ollicers and 37 men, who had been 
sent away in prizes, and had 69 prisos 
ners trom these on board. 

La Nouvelie Gironde, a noted priva- 
teer of Bourdeaux, is taken by his Ma- 
vesty’s Sloop the Parthian, Captain Har. 
ward, after a chace ot 30 hours. La 
Nouvelle Gironde 1s a tine copper-fas- 
tencd brig, commanded by M. Lecomte, 
invunting iour twelve and ten four-poun- 
ders, with a complement of 36 men, 
(55 on board) out 45 days. Sle was 
chased, during the last cruize, by 12 
dilerent men of war, none of which had 
the smaliest chance of nearing her. 

We are concerned to announce the 
luss of the Alemene frigate, of 32 guns, 
Ciptan Tremiett, upon the coast of 
France, off Nantes. She was golg up 
the Loire to reconnoitre, bat she struck 
upon a shoal and bilyed. The oflicers 
aud crew, with part of the stores, have 
been saved, and brought to Plymouth 
wi the Amelia frigate. “he wreck of 
the Alcmene was set on fire, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Ov the oth of March, one of the trans« 
ports beionging toGen. Sherbreuke’s ex 
pedition (tne Prince George) ran down 
ai American bark in the night. ‘The 
Captain, of the name of Mason, and his 
crew, jumped on board the transport, 
€Xcept one man, who was asicep beiow, 
Lhe transport had just cleared herself 
ofthe wreck, when, in the confusion, 
the Prince George ran on board the Isis 
frigate, and remained some time athwart 
‘awser, when the mizen-mast was car- 
tied away. ‘Lhe soldiers and crew of 
the transport attempted tojump on board 
the Isis ; Colonel Hulse, Capt. Chris- 
tie, and about so of the Coldstream 
Guards, succeeded in getting on board ; 
but Ensign Long, and two or three pri- 
Vates, fell overboard and were drowned, 
Captain Mason and crew, of the Ame- 


rican, succeeded in getting safe on board 
the Isis. 


May 1859, 


JO 


Dxeaprut Fire 1n London, 

A drecadtui fire broke out, at nine 
o'clock on the 14th May, in a ‘warehouse 
at Dice’s Quay on the eastern side of 
Billingsgate. Lhe fames communicated 
to the shipping im the Lhames, and, it 
being low wate:, all efforts to save the 
vessels on the spot were inetleciual, 
they being a-ground. A sloop, laden 
with cheese, batter, and spermaceti vil, 
from Deal, which had arrived at the 
quay 1n the morning, caught the dames, 
which communicated to the orig Zeae 
lous, 250 tons burden, trom Hull, which 
was nearly laden. 20 tons of currants 
had been shipped on board the week 
before. She was entirely burnt to the 
ground, ‘The Britannia,a Margate hoy, 
also took tire, It destroyed her rig- 
ging and part of herstern, She was set 
a-drift by the explosion of some gun- 
powder that was on board the sloop, and 
this saved her from being entirely con- 
sumed. Three barges and three water 
men’s hoys were aiso compietely de- 
stroyed. The river engines had a wen- 


derful effect in saving the rest of the 


small cratt. At twelve o'clock the dames 
had nearly reached the Gun Tavern 
and Billingsgate Dock, as well as the 
surrounding warehouses ; but they were 
saved by the activity of the land en- 
gines, which played with great effect a- 
gainst the warehouses at Billingsgate 
Dock, the cranes of which had nearly 
taken fire. The flames raged with great 
fury until five o’clock next morning. 
The concourse of people, who collected 
on London Bridge, was so great, that it 
was impassable. The stores in the ware- 
houses consisted of rum, brandy, oil, 
butter, cheese, bacon, &c. ‘Two fire- 
men were very much hurt. One of 
them, named Kingman, belonging to the 
Globe Fire Office, was dreadtully scald- 
ed; and Richard Winney, of the Hope, 
had his Knee broken by a cut froma 
hatchet. We do not learn that any lives 
have been lost. The damage 1s very 
considerabie. ‘he Margate hoy was 
insured, but the sloop and brig were 
not. The Captains and crew were not 
able to save any thing. The Margate 
hoy lies on her beam ends in Bilings- 
gate Dock. It 1s generally believed 
that the fire was occasioned by soine 
persons who were stealing liquor from 
the casks on the quay. 
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Circuit INTELLIGENCE. 
Ayr, April 19,—Lorp HERMAND. 
M. Rowan, weaver in) Netherton 
Ho!m, parishof Kilmarnock, accused 
of nuirder,and tailing to appear, sentence 
of fugitation was propounced against 
him, 

Iv the case of Robert Carr, weaver in 
Maybole, accused of sedition, the Court 
found the indictment not relevant, dis- 
missed the pannel, but recommended to 
the Sheritf to take such turther steps 
therein as might seem proper to him, 

Wiiliam Dornan, blacksmith, and Ro- 
bert Smith, shoemaker, accused of house- 
breaking and theit, were found guilty, 
and sentenced to be executed there on 
Friday May 26. ‘hey were both Irish- 
men, and suffered with great composure, 

Dumfries, Aprida4.— Lord Hermand.— 
Michael Donelly and James Duity, late 
weavers in Carlisle, accused of uttering 
forged notes. ‘The jury, by a plurality 
ot voices, found the livel not proven 
against Michael Donelly, who was as- 
soulzied simpliciter, and dismissed from 
the bar. Duffy was sentenced to be 
executed at Dumtres on Wednesday 
the 31st May, but has since received a 
respite during his Majesty's pleasure. 

‘The Court gave judgement in one 
case of appeal. 

Jedburgh, May 4.—Lords Cullen and 
Hermand.—Wialliam Laidlaw, late Ex- 
cise ollicer at Hawick, accused of fraud 
and imposition; and James Scott, car- 
ter in Peebles, accused of theit, failing 
to appear, sentence of fugitation was 
pronounced against them, 

Peter and Adam Cairns, accused oi 
sheep-stealing, and Charnes Stuart Mere 
rer, accused ot raps, In respect of the 
abscnce of some maltrial witnesses, and 
othr circumstances, the diet against 
them was deserted, and they were re- 
commitied upon a Rew warrant. 

Jobn Johnston and Adam Roger, ac- 
cused of culpable homicide, were found 
not guilty, and dismissed from the bar. 

Alex. Macdowal, accused of theft, 
was found guilty, by his own confession, 


aud sentenced to ive years transportation 
beyond seas. 


Robert Inglis and Peter M'Graw, 
travelling chapmen, accused of uitenng 
countericited. coin. ITnglis, tailing to 
appear, was Outlawed; and the dict a. 
gainst M'Graw was deserted, and he 
was recommitted on a new warrant. 

David Hall, accused of sheep sea. 
ing, being unanimously found 
stealing one sheep, and by a pluraiity of 
voices, of stealing thier sheep, and Le- 
Ing unanimously recommended to mer- 
cy by the jury, was sentenced to four. 
teen vears transportation bevond seas, 

David Murray, accused of turging a 
letter of credit, in order to deceive the 
trustees on the turnpike roads, was 
found guilty, on his own confession. — 
An objection being stated to the verdict 
of the jury, the same was sustained, sud 
Murray was dismissed from the ber. 

Aberdeen, April 19.-— Lord Justice 
Cleik.—Anne Keith, servant te Gor- 
don, Barron, and Co. in Frasersburgh, 
accused of thett—George Davidson, at 
Meadow-hjll of Strichen, and Margaret 
Anderson his wife, also accused of theit 
—and Alex. Cowie, vintwer in Bant, 
charged in ikke manner, having all fail- 
ed to appear, sentence of fugitation was 
pronounced against them, 

William Shearer, a boy of 14, charged 
with opening a letter committed to his 
care, and taking therefiom a one pound 
note, pled Gurty, Alexander Morrison, 
late gamekeeper to the Marquis ot 
Huntiy, and Hannah Stillman his wile, 
accused of stealing various articles from 
Huntiv Lodge, also pied Guilty, hen 
all three were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. 

Robeit Kumsiv, ten2nt in Mains oi 
Sclatie, charged with the forgery Oo! s¢- 
Ven acceptances, was then put to the 
bar, and pled Not Guilty, Mr Cockbuin, 
Depute Advocate, was proceeding to 
call James Forbes, Esq. of Seaton, the 
first witness, when Mr A. Skene, coun- 
sel for the pannel, stated to the Court, 
that he had a very serious objection tv 
this witness, touunded on the following 
facts ; 

‘The prisoner, Elmsly, was a tenant 


on the estate of Mr Forbes in 180% 
when 
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when the forgeries were alledged to 
have taken place. At that time, the 
bills were put into the hands of Mr An- 
drew Davidson, advocate in Aberdeen, 
agent for Mr Forbes, and Elmsly ob- 
tuned tor them. They afterwards 
cams into the hands of Mr Forbes, and 
remained in his possession for nearly 
two vears. In1$07, Mr Forbes let a- 
nother farm to the prisoner; aad ha- 
ving, In $08, prevailed upon him to 
give up the farm which he first posses- 
sed, he proceeded to let tt to one Stark. 

Some disputes, however, occuried be- 
tween Elmsiy and Mr Forbes about the 
terms on which he was to give up his 
farm, and he refused to quit till these 
were adtusted to his satistaction. In the 
mean time, Stark become very clamo- 
rous for his entry to the farm, and Mr 
Forbes had recourse to lecal measures, 
m order to remove Elmsly. Having 
reason to dread, however, that he wouid 
tail in these attempts, which has actually 
since been the case, and Stark threaten. 
mg him with an actton of damages for 
breach of bargain, a threat which he has 
siice fulfilled, Mr Forbes, and his agent, 
Mr Davidson, attempted tu force Elmse 
lv into their terms, by threatening him, 
with a criminal prosecution for the for- 
gery of the bills in their possession. Mr 
Skene proved these facts by a letter 
trom Mr Forbes to Stark, which was 
Oniy put into his hands after the Court 
had met that morning, and by several 
letters from the same gentleman and his 
agent, addressed to the prisoner; and 
he concluded by moving, that both Mr 
Forbes and his agent should be called 
tothe bar, and examined as to these 
letters, before they could be received as 
inpartis! witnesses on the trial of this 
poor men. 

Mr Cockburn expressed his astonish- 
ment at what had been stated, and en- 
tiwely agreed with the counsel for the 
prisoner, that Mr Ferbes and his agent, 
who were the chief witnesses, should 
he examined upon the letters which had 
been read ; observing, that it would be 
Of more importance to the public to de- 
tect and expose a scheme of thi. kind, 
than to convict the prisoner, however 
Geep his guilt might be. 

The Lord Justice Clerk observed, 
that when he first saw the indictment, 
stating the forgery to have been come 
antted two years since, he thought 


there was something extraordinary in 
it. His Lordship was of opinion, howe 
ever, that any examination of Mr For- 
bes, or his agent, was quite unnecessary. 
The letters spake for themselves, and 
could not be explained away. He had no 
right to dictate to the Public Prosecu- 
tor what course he should pursue, but 
he would suggest to him to desert the 
diet simpliciter. This was accordingly 
done, and the jury having enclosed, re- 
turned a verdict of Net Guilty. Elis 
Lordship also recommended the letters, 
and a minute containing the facts sta- 
ted by Mr Skene, to be lodged with 
the Clerk of Justiciary, in order that 
the Public Prosecutor might have an 
opportunity of determining, whether he 
should not institute further proceedings 
upon them. The prisoner was then dis- 
missed trom the bar, after a very im- 
pressive address by the Judge, in the 
course of which his Lordship dcciared, 
that, so long as he should have the ho- 
nour to preside in the High Court of 
Justiciary, he was determined, that its 
proceedings should never be prostituted 
to serve the purposes of private interest, 
or to gratify the malignity of indivi- 
duals. 

Inverness, Aprilz4.—Lord Justice Clerk. 
—James Mule, in Cotts of Longbride, 
indicted for an assault, with intent to 
commit a rape, was outlawed for not ap- 
pearing. 

Thomas Holm, son of Hector Holm, 
late deputy postmaster at Invergordon, 
indicted for abstracting a letter from the 
receiving-box at said post office, con- 
taining a five pound note and a twenty- 
shilling note, and secreting the same.— 
‘The Jury, by a plurality of voices, found 
the libel not proven, when he was ase 
soilzied ; but betore leaving the Court, 
he was recommitted on a new charge, 

Janet Ross, alias Oag, and Andrew 
Ross, alias Bain, lately residing in the 
Hill of Train, indicted for the murder of 
John M'‘Gregor, cartwright in Tain, 
upon the night of the asthot Feb. 1805, 
at or near the house of the said Janet 
Ross, by wounding him, on different 
parts of his head and body, with a hat. 
chet or some other instrument: And 
also for the murder of Catharine Munro, 
alias Cook, residing in Lain, on the 
same night, by strangulation, or sore 
other means. “Chis case stood over from 
the list Justiciary Court held hers, ow- 
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ing to want of sufficient evidence at the 
time, and having now been again fully 
investigated, by the examination of a 
Variety of witnesses, and the Jury hav- 
ing been enclosed, returned a verdict, 
finding the libel Not proven, upon which 
the prisoners were assuilzied, and dis- 
missed from the bar, 

Isobel Macmillan, trom Dingwa!,ac- 
cused of child murder, was, on he: own 
petition, and consent of the Advocate 
De pute, banished from Scotland tor se- 
ven years. 

‘The Court gave judgment in an ap- 
peal case, which enced the business at 
this place. 

Perth, May, 4.—Lord Justice Clerk. 
—Petei Pedic, late ho se deaier at Gib- 
bet Brae, near Edinburgh, accused of 
rape, committed in the county of Frie, 
and Robe Laing and Laing, iate 
weavers at Dunshelt, near Auchter- 
muchty, indicted torthe murder ot Robt. 
Beatson, a private soldier in the gad 
foot, were outiawed tor not appearing, 

John Storrar, wright m Kuktown of 
Largo, indictec. fo: stealing a trunk, 
with prope tv in it to the value of up- 
waidso' gool Sterling, by loosing or 
cuiting the same trom the back of a 
chaise travelling on the high ruad trom 
Wi iodygates to Balchristie,in Fite. The 
pris ner pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and, being convicted by the jury, was 
adjudged to be transported beyond sees 
fo’ 14 Years. 

Robert Boyack, tide-waiter im St An- 
drew's, accused of murder. Mr Jobn 
Hagart, counsel for the panne), stated 
that he bad not been legally cited, and 
theicfore was not bound to plead to 
the charge. His objection was, tiat the 
copy ot indictment, list of witnesses, 
and assize served upon the prisoner, w3s 
Not suwsciibed on cach page by the 
messenger, nor did the Citation annex- 
ed mention the number of pages of 
which the copy consisted. The Court 
sustamed the objection, and dismissed 
th: pannel from the bar. 

Lsobe) Hood, trom Forfarshire, accu- 
sec otchild murder ; the diet was desert- 
Cu apd she dismissed. 

Jobo Rovertson ane Donald Robert- 
son, bo sesidiny at bering, patish of 
Blairathole, tor assauiting and detorcang 
Excise Othcers im execution of their du- 
ty. The tound Donald Robertson 
Quiity of aiding and abbetting in the de. 


forcement, but not proven as to thie ay. 
sault ; and found John Robertson puiiy 
of both the assault and detorcement.— 
The Court sentenced Jobn Robertson 
to pay a fine of sod. sterling, to be im. 
prisoned in the jail of Perth tor three 
months, and thereafter till payment ot 
said fine ; and Donald Robes tson to pay 
a fine of 204 to be imprisoned in the 
said tolbooth tor one month, and there. 
atter till payment ot said fine. 

John Galloway, lately residing at 
East Carse of ‘Trowan, accused ot wil. 
tul fire-raising, Was outlawed tor not ap- 
pearing. 

Inverary, April 27.—Lord Craig.— 
Jas. MacGiashan, innkeeper in Knock. 
noch, in the parish of Campbeltown, ac. 
cused ot murder. Lbe jury found the 
pannel guilty of culpable homicide on. 
lv, and he was sentenced to six mcnths 
Imprisonment. 

M.igaret M‘Phadain, daughter of Al- 
lan MePhadain, tenant in Baiishough, 
in the island ot Coli, accused of the mur- 
der of a boy of about tive vears of age, 
the son of a person with wham she was 
servant ; but it was stated by the Coun- 
sel for the pannel, that the state of her 
mind was such as to render her an unit 
object ot trial at present, anc, upon the 
testimony of several wilnesses, it Was 
found improper to procced in the trai, 
and she was re-committed to prion, ube 
tu liberated in due course of law. 

Glasgow, May 2x.—Lords Craig and 
Armadaie.—M. Simpson and J. Siat- 
ford, accused ot assault and robbery, 
having pled Guaty, were sentenced to 
fourteen years tiwsportation, Joba 
Duncan, accused of murder or culpable 
homicide, was unanimously found 
Guilty, and dismissed fiom tie bar. J. 
Hlastic, charged with an assault and reb- 
bery, was tuund Gaity io be imprisor- 
ed tor six months. 

Jobn Fraser, tound guilty of forging 
a letter trom James Beatson, 
sor ot Excise, was imptisoued tor eight 
months. ‘The diet was deserted against 
George Stewart, Joha Armstrong ant 
John Gordon M‘Intosh, brougat tiem 
Birmigham, accused of house-breahing, 
and a new warrant was granted tor thesr 
recommitment. 

Jomes Hannah, accused of assault aud 
robbery, aud ot being habit and repute 
a thief, was unanimously found 
An objection to the verdict was taked 
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by the prisoner’ co nsel (ju Wood, 
that uve last names geutle- 
mon of che jury bad not bees sworn — 
A poof of tus fact being taken, their 
J. dsnips inclined to sustain the 
tion, but, on account ot the impurtance 
of che case, they ordered it to be report. 
ed othe Court of justtc:ary, tor 
their opinion, and the potsoner to be 
trevvnitted to Edinburgh, 

Stirling, May 6—L cd Armada 
There was no criminal business at (his 
place. 

Civit PROMOTIONS, 

Earl Harcourt is appointed Master of 
the Hors» to the Queen, in room of the late 
Rar}, his brother. 

Sir Charles Sedley is appointed Master 
of the Robes to the King, in room of Earl 
Marcourt. 

The Hon. —— West is appointed a 
Groom of the Bedchamber to his Majesty, 
in rooin of Sir Charles Sedley. 

Foreign Office, Apri/ 29. ‘The King has 
been pleased to appoint the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Knight of St Patrick, to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to his Catholie Majesty Fer- 
dinatid the VII; and has been pleased to 
direct him to reside in that character at 
the seat of the Central or Supreme Junta in 
Spain. 

— Touppoint Frederick Lindeman, Esq. 
to be his Majesty's Consul to the province 
vi Vat.via,in the Porguguese dominions in 
South America. 

— Vo appoint John Lempriere, Esq. to 
he his Majesty's Consul to the province of 
Pcrbambucco, in the said dominions. 

— To appoint Henry Veitch, Esq to be 
bis Majesty's Agent and Consul General in 
the islands of Madeiras. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 15. At Bath, John Thompson, 
sq. eldest son of Ross Thompson, Esq. of 
Lawrencetown, county of Down, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of John Robertson, Esq. 
of the Crescent, Bath. 

17. At Dalvey, Jomes Dick, Esq. chief 
Magis rate of Blairgowrie. to Ann, omy 
daughter of John Spalding, Esq. of Dalvey. 

21. At Leith, Mr Alex. Mactarlane, 
Merchant in Leith, to Aon, daughter of 
Mr William ‘Vhorbuen, merchant there. 

«4. At Glasgow, David Connel. E-q. to 
Isabeila, daughter of John Alston, Esq. 
i.e At Edinburgh, Mr Fortune, of the 
Pontine ‘Tavern, to Miss Helen St | edger 
Gilles, daughter of the deceased Mr Archi- 


bald Gillies, minister of St Menance, Fife. 
shire, 


“8. At Ee aourgh, Mr Wm. Henderson, 
merchant, Leith, to Elizabeth, only duugh- 
ter of the lay C. ptaip Peter Couper. 

YS At duto, Me Alexander Cuming, 
Bo'ness, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr 
James Gor deer, opethecary in Edinburgh, 

28. At Win. Mouat, Esq advocate, 
to Miss Cunmmgham, only of be 
late Cape. Alex. Cunoirgham, of Pittarthie. 

At Koanysten, East Lorhion, Lieut. 
Nisbet Glen, reyal navy, to Mies Cun. 
ningham, daughrer of the late Mr Witliam 
Cuoningham, jeweller in Edinburgh. 

Ac Dun. landie, Perthshire, James 
lute of Hanover, Jomaica, 
to Miss Eliz. ‘acdiarmid, only daughter 
of Mr Macdiarmid, in Kyuscharm 

lo \ Edinburgh, Dr Woodman, 
of Bognor, Sussex, to Matilda, youngest 
daughter of the jate Rey. Phomas Linning, 
minister of Lesmahago. 

2. At Moorfarm, Mr George Stedman, 
writer in Edinburgh, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Birclay, Esq. Sherifl-sube 
stitute of Ross Cromerty. 

6. At London, Captain George James, 
of the Scots Greys, to Lady Frances Hay, 
sister to the Earl of Errol. 

8. At Campbelton, Captain Butler, of 
the Clifton Irish cevenue cruiser, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Bailie Colin Campbell, 
of Camphelron. 

8. At London, William Milaer, Esq. el- 
dest son of Sir William Milner, Bart. to 
the Hon. Harriet Bentinck, daughter of 
Lord Edward Bentinck. 

Edinburgh, James Cathcart, Esq. 
merchant in Leith, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
terol «pt. James Walker, of the Hon. Last 
India Company's service. 

Ac Strathmashie, John M‘Pherson, 
Esq. Dalchully, to Christian, second daugh. 
ter of the deceased Allan M-Donald, Esq. 
of Gellovie. 

16. At Portobello, the Rev. John Fer- 
nie, minister of Dunfermline, to Agnes, 
daughter of the late Mr James ‘Tait, wri- 
ter im Edinburgh. 

i6. At Rothesay, Mr Archibald M‘Lea, 
of the Customs, to Miss Janet Stewart, 
daughter of Robert Stewart, Esq. Rothesay. 

17. At London, the Hon. G. Lambe, ta 
Niiss Le Jeune, a ward of the Duke of De- 
voushive. 

BIRTHS. 

April 14. At Leadclune, Inverness-shire, 
Mrs Draper, doushter. 

22. At Lopdua, tie Countess of SJkirk, 
a son aud heir. 

22. At Bath, the Lady of G. B. Brown, 
Esq. of Knockertloch ao ugnter. 

vt Esle nont Hous, Mrs Gordon of 
Hlaithead, a daughter. 
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Apri! 26. At Fasque, the Lady of Alex. 
Renny Tailyour, of Borrowtield, a son. 

27. At Pinkie House, the Lady of Sir 
John Hope of Craighall, Bart. a son. 

30. At Borthwickbrae, Mrs Elliot Lock- 
hart, a son. 

—. At Edinburgh, the lady of Philip 
slover, Esq. Paymaster of the Inmisktilen 
dragoons, a son. 

May 1. At ditto, Mrs Allan, spouse of 
Mr Allan, banker, a daughter. 

2. At Poyntzfield, the Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Munro, a daughter. 

3. At London, Viscountess Hereford, a 
son. 

$. At Edinburch, Mrs Bell. spouse of G, 
J. Bell, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

4. At dito, Mrs Irving, of Nir 
John Irving, a daughter. 

8. At Dundee, the Lady of William But- 
ler Laird, Leq. younger of Strathnmiartin, 
a son. 

8. At London, the Lady of Col. Cle- 
phane, M. P. fer Kinross-shire, daughter. 

12. At Inverness, Mrs Grant, spouse of 
Provost Grant, a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Faure OS. At Pondicherry, Lieutenant 
Charles Duncan, of the 7th regiment of na- 
tive cavalry, only son of Mr Alexander 
Duncan, clerk to the signet. 

Sepr. 22. At Caleutta, Capt David Dun- 
lop, of the Mornington Indiaman, third son 
ef the late Mr David Dunlop, Loans, Ayr- 
shire. 

Oct. At Breda, Sir David Nicelson, Bars. 
He is succeded an his title by Lieut.-Col. 
William Nicholson. 72d regiment, Deputy 
Adjutant-General at Madras 

19, At Calcutta, John Walker, Esq. 

28. At Ingeram. Madras, James Fuller- 
ton, sq. in the civil service of the Hon. 
Fast India Company, and sixth son of the 
late William Fullerton of Carstairs, Esq. 

— At Nundydroog, Fost Indies, Hugh 
B. NUGhie, Feq. Cape. in the Ist, or Royal 
regiment of foot. 

—. At Penang, universally lamented, 
James Scott, one of the original 
tlers and principal founders of that valuable 
colony. 

Nev 22 At Christianstadt, Se Croix, 
Rutherford, jun. merchant, Shef- 
field, eldest son of the late Audrew Ruther- 
ford, merchant in Jedburgh. 

Der. 4, At Calcutta, Mr Samuel Pater- 
sen, moniger and partner of the extensive 
ship building yard of Gilmore and Co. 
there, secon) son ofthe late John Paterson, 
Chapchesson, Woytonshire. 

At Allipore. Major George Downie, 
Commancing the Calcutta native militia. 

38. his Majesty's ship Julia, 


on the Leeward island station, West Indie 
of the epidemic fever,.aged eighteen 
Mr Willicm Quarricr, purser of that ship, 
and youngest son of Mg Danicl Qucrner, 
Musselburgh. 

March. At Easterice, in Norway, ‘Uho- 
mas Muldrap, Esq. late his Danish Mujes 
ty’s Consul for Scetland. 

—. At Jamaica, Mr John M' Kenzie, 
surgeon, youngest soo of the Rev. Wailiam 
Mhenzie, minister of Congue. 

7. At Berbice, aged 36, David Hurcheor, 
Esq. surgeon to the forces there. 

dprii2. At Lumiar, pear Lisbon, of 
typhus fever, caught in the service of hs 
King and country, in the 26d year of he 
age, Capt Alexander Ker, of the 45d reg- 
ment of foot, son of James Ker, Fey. 
Blackshietis. 

4. Lieut. Archibald Hamilton, of the U 
nicorn frigate, son to Archib ld Hamilton, 
Esq. of Giasgow. He was killed by a can- 
non ball, off che isle of Oleron, while gai- 
lantly leading an attack by the boats ot the 
ileet, on a similar, but superior force of the 
enemy. 

4, At London, after a short illness, Mr 
Ralph Hunt, son of the late Mr Alexande 
Hunt, merchant, Dunfermline. 

12. At Girvan, Margaret Campbell, aged 
99, She had 10 children, 70 grand chil- 
dren, and 40 great grand children, some ct 
whom are upwards of 20 years of age. She 
retained her faculties until within a few 
days of her death. 

14. At Aberdeen, Mr George Dawson, 
teller to the Commercial Bank. 

17. Mr John Richmond, nurserymar, 
Leith Walk. 

18. At Duddingston manse, Mrs Isabelia 
Ramsiy, wife of the Rev. John Phemson, 

vinister there. 

18. At Leith, Mrs Scougall, wife of Mr 
George Scougall merchant, Leith, and 
duughter of Thomas Edington, Esq. Glas- 
gow. 

19, At Falkirk, Mr John Crawford, 
merchant there. 

20, At Greenock, Mr Hugh Irvine, late 
of Berbice. | | 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Jean John- 
stone. 

22. At Inverness, Capt. Henry Mornt, 
late of the 79th foot, aged $2 years. 

22. At Pitglassie, near Dingwall, Mr 
David Aitken, land surveyor. 

23, At Fincastle, Margaret Mary Stew- 
art, daughter of Lieut..Col. Stewart, of 
Pincastle. 

2’. At Edinburgh, Mr David Purdie, 
student of divinity. 

23 At ditto, Geo. Colebrooke of Craw- 
ford-Vouglas, Esq. 

23. At Gardner's Hall, Mrs Barbara 

Shap. 
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Shairp,relict of the Rey. Jeunes Conichie 
munoter of Crawford, 

jor 2 24. At London, the Rev. Dr Do- 
nald Grant, ai the 72d year of his age. 

og At Greenock, Mr George Lancaster, 
merchant there. 

25, At Achany, county of Sutherland, 
uzed 90, Mrs Munro, dowager of Achany. 

"25 At Edinburgh, Lady Suttie, widow 
of Sir George Sutt + of Balpone, Bart. and 
second duuvhter of the late Hea. 
Grant of Prestongrange, one of the Sene- 
tors of che College of Justice. 

“6. At Milhnount, Ross-shire, Colon. 
Robert Mackenzie, of the Hon. East India 
Company's service. 

-u, At Edinburgh, aged 68, after a short 
iilness, Major-General Alexander Mackay, 
Deputy Adjutant-General to the forces in 
North Britain, which appointment, end o- 
thers on this Staff, be has held, with the 
strictest fidelity and highest credit, for thir- 
ty years, 

26. At his house, Fyffe Place, Leith 
Walk, Capt. John Roberts, late of London, 
inthe Toth year of his age. 

27. At Leith, David Allan, Esq. collec 
tor of excise. 

28. At Kircudbright, Robert Dalyell, se- 
cond son of the deceased James Dalyell, 
late of Barnerosh. 

2s. At Tower Bridge, near Blarney, 
Ireland, Robert Walsh, aged 100 years and 
4 months. The whole of this long period 
he spent asa bachelor, and enjoyed all his 
faculties to the moment of his dissolution. 

2s. At Edinburgh, Mrs Karharine Bowie, 
spouse of Mr Dumbreck, of the hotel, Se 
‘Andrew's Square, very much regretted. 

At ditto, Mrs Grizel Bartholomew, 
rect of Copt. Henry Steel, aged $4. 

29, At Glasgow, Mr John Strang, spirit 
Merchant. 

80. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lucy Ruddiman 
Kort, of Morristone, spouse of John Ruddi- 
man Neer, 

At Dundee, Mrs Ann Oliphant, 
spouse to the Rev. Mr Taylor, Perth. 

0). At Achichork, Applecross, Mr John 
Mi Kenzie, tacksman of that place. 

At Newington, near Edinburgh, 

fiss E. Reid, sister of Mr James Reid of 
the Exchequer, 

40 At kdinburgh, Mrs Isabella Cowlie, 
Spouse of Mr William White, Smith, 
oie Castle Mary, Viscountess Longue- 

ile, 

Ube Right Hon, Charles Fulke Gre- 
Ville, secoud brother to the Earl of War- 
Wick 
_ At Paris, Mr Payne, bookseller, of the 
‘trand, London. 

_ ‘At Leominster, aged 90, the Rev. Sir 
Dutton Colt, Bart. 


At Kiluuir, in the isle of Skye, to the 
inconsolable loss of his family, and sorrow 
of his triends, Norman M'Leod, Esq. late 


captain in the foot. was repeatedly. 


wounded in the service of his king and 
country, during the late American war, 

At Peterhead, Mr William Scott, juaior, 
merchant there, to whose public spirit 
the iacrease of that place is much indebted. 

diately, ae Edinburgh, Mrs Blacklock, 
widow of the Rev. Dr Blucklock. 

At ditto, Mi: Thomas Rattray, late of 
the Navy Pay-Office, London, aged 74. 

tL, At ditto, John, youngest son of 
John Reid, Esg. Advocate, aged seven 
months, 

1. At Alloa, the Rev. Thomas Waters, 
in the 74th year of lus age, and 4@lse of his 
ministry there. 

1. At Dumfries, Mr Peter Primrose, a- 
ged 81. 

2. 1p Moss Side of Rothiemay, where he 
resided neir TO years, James Gordon, at 
the advanced aze of 98 years. 

+. At Lauder, Mr John Thamson of 
Blainslie, late merchant in London. 

4 At Edinburgh, Claud Alexander, Esq. 
of Bellamyle. 

5. James Dick, Esq. of Pitsherro, 

6. At Banif, Caper. David of 
the Royal Marines, aged 71. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Ramage, 
merchant, Lawnmuarket. 

7. At ditto, Mrs Margaret Mercer, re- 
lict of Mr James Knox, Charles Street, a- 

ed 75. 

7. At Cromarty, Mr William M'Glash- 
an, merchant there. 

7. At Edinburgh, Agnes, third daughter 
of Vhomas Henderson Esq. merchant. 

8 At York, aged 50, Aicxander Hunter, 


M.D. Ros. L. & E. and Physician to the. 


York Lunatic Asylum. He practised 
nearly 50 years in that city, with che high 
est eminence. 

8. At London, Henry Knight Erskine of 
Pittodrie, Esq. 

8. At Hamilton, James Clark Hume, iu- 
fant son of Dr John Hume. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Auch- 
enleck, relict of Mr James Cargill, mere 
chant, Ed.nburgh, aged 89 years. 

Kustucia Courtenay M Conichie, in- 
fant diughter of Wilham Shairp, Esq. of 
Kirkcon. 

9. At Bath, Walsh Porter, E-g. He had 
on the preceding evening desired his valet 
to order the post chariot to be ot in 
readiness by five o'clock ou the following 
morning. The man attended his .naster’s 
order, and, on entering the room, fouad him 
dead wm his bed. His death is supposed ta 
have been produced by the burscug of an 
abscess which had formed in the liver. 
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May 9. At Dublin, Dr Plunket, an emi- 
nent physician. 

. At Glasgow. Mrs Robina Cross, wife 
of Dr Peter Wright, physic: in. 

1). At London, Mrs Pitcairn, in the $0th 
year of her age. 

1. At Exmouth, Miss Janet “Mansfield, 
eldest daughter of the lace Captain James 
Mansfield, 

11. At Calderbank, George, third son of 
George Munro, Esq. of Coiderpank 

12, At Leith, Mr Thomas Giacstones, 
merchant there, aged 76. 

13. At Morrison's hiven, M- George 
Gordon, potter, having completed his 8) s¢ 
year aod second month, after a life of ind: 
fa. wable industry. 

14. At his house at Fulham, in the 78th 
year of his age, the Rrgh’ Rev. and Right 
Hon, Beilby Porteus, Lord Bishop o! Lon- 
don, an offic.a! Trustee of the Brittsh Mu-e 
seum, a Governor of * Chorter house, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, Visitor of Sion 
College, and provinciel Leon of Canter- 
bury. This truly prous and learned Pree 
late was anative of Yorkshire. Hys facher, 
who is said to have been a reputable trades- 
man, gave him a good ecucation, at the 
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grammar-school of Rippon, under the Rev. 
Mr Hyde, from whe:ce he removed to 
Christ College, Cambridge. 

14. At the manse of Southdean, the Rev. 
William Scott, minister of the gospel there, 
in. the 72d year of his age, and 48th of his 
munistry. 

14. At Glasgow, Miss Ann Tennent, 
daughter of Mr John ‘Tennent, brewer. 

15. At London, Charles Graham, young- 
est son of the late Charles Graham, Esq, 
of Fenchurch buildings, 

15. At Glasgow, Miss Mary Macdowall. 

15. At Dryhope, Mr John Dalgliesh. 

16. At Eastfield, near Leith, Macduff 
Hart, Esq. 

16. At his house in the Abbey Hill, Mr 
William Morrison, late of the Annexed E- 
states Office. 

17 Av Linlithgow, in the 89th year of 
his age, Robert Clarke, Esq. of Woodside, 
muny years Provost of that burgh. 

Ie. At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Hamitton, 
relict © Dr John Harvie, physician in Lon- 
don. 

1S. At Kirkcudbright, in the Sst year 
of her age, Mrs Mure, of Livingston in 
Galloway. 


Price of Stocks. 


Bonk 3 per cent, 
BSo9. Stock. | Omnium. | © onsols. 
May }, L opr | 574 2 
8 | 2453 674 4 
TS 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
May 5. | 268.32 258.50 
12.} 39 50125 30/25 31) 28 31 

19.|} 40 50} 26 32/24 SO} 27 30 
26.140 50) 26 32)25 31) 27 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, ta 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Pease and 


— 1809. Oatmeal. | Barley Meal. 

Whear.| Barlev | Oats. Pease. Bolls. | Price. Bolls. | Price. 
May 2 | 290 |23 22 | 53 |17 16 

Mey 75 9. [34 48 150 40] 46 52 9,| 250 }25 22 | 40 | 17 16 
8.) 76 491 80 B89] a5 16. | 284 | 23 22 50 |17 16 

TH 46 | 30 58] 44 49 s20 23 22 | 69 | 17 16 

2} 74 89] 28 42] 28 42 47 30.| 230 23 22 45 


our next, or an early number. 
S.—Claudus,— M. F., are received, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Calsdonian,—N.,—Several pieces of R. G.,-— M. F. C's corrected verses, 
—M. BL M. W.,—Glotianus..—J. C., will probably appear 
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